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Accord Reached Group of First-line Destroyers 
Will Be Retired From Service 


e Total of 57 Ships Inspected to Determine Which Shall 


In Plan to Hold 


~ Naval Conference 


Mr. Stimson Says Great Brit- 
ain and United States 
Are Ready for Actual 
Negotiations. 





Discussion Centered 
On Cruiser Tonnage 





Other Nations Notified of Prog- 
ress in Conversations Be- 
tween Mr. Dawes and 
Premier MacDonald. 





The United States is now ready for 
a naval conference with the four other 
naval powers, according to an oral state- 
ment by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, Sept. 13. 

The outstanding differences between 
Great Britain and the United States will 
not be decided by President Hoover and 
Premier. MacDonald over the breakfast 
table but will be solved at the five-power 
conference, Mr. Stimson stated. 


Explains Status. 


Asked if naval negotiations. had 
brought about reduction, Mr. Stimson 
said that when the “broad picture” was 
considered, no one could doubt that re- 
duction had been achieved. . ‘ 

He explained that while the United 
States would not go out on Jan. 1, 1930, 
and scrap any ships, the fact that new 
ships would not be built to replace old 
ones constituted an important economy. 
He also emphasized the fact that while 
most of the discussions with Great Brit- 
ain had been over one category of ves- 
sels, there were four other category of 
ships, among them the most expensive 
of all—battleships. 

Secretary Stimson stated that he 
would like to give a “broad picture” of 
the situation in regard to the naval ne- 
gotiations.. It is a mistake to place too 
much significance upon the fact that the 
greatest, difficulties in the negotiations 
have ‘been. over the Srtalle, be wet 

teeta De » not the most. important parts 
ee Mtiona: and jewspaper ac- 
counts have ‘not given an adequate per- 
g spective, he said. ' 


Five Classes Affected. 


For instance, Mr. Stimson — con- 
tinued, just because the difficulties in re- 
gard to a Single class of ships and in 
certain details of that one class have 
been great, the newspapers have failed 
to carry clearly the fact that the pro- 
posed conference which we are prepar- 
ing for and hope to have, will cover five 
different classes of combatant ships, 
some of which are infinitely more ex- 
pensive and more burdensome as, a mat- 
ter of taxation than cruisers—namely, 
battleships. E 

We have, had to spend most of our time 
on cruisers because that was the one cat- 
egory where technical differences of 
agreement were coming up, he said, but 
the effect of a successful conference will 
be infinitely greater when it is considered 
that all of these different categories 
would be affected and not cruisers alone, 
he stated. 

Secretary Stimson said that the chief 
point he wanted to emphasize is that if 
we are successful the race in armament 
is off, not only as regards cruisers, but 
all classes. We will have substituted 
an entirely different frame of mind and 
an entirely different situation affecting 
all of these classes, he said. 

He referred to his statement on May 
31, in which he called attention to the 
proposed American naval expenditures 
which for construction alone contem- 

lated an expenditure of $1,170,800,000. 

hen the amount the United States 
would have to face, and also the amounts 
which other nations, much poorer than 
we are and which have suffered far 
more in the war, would have to face if 
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Railroads to Expedite 
Shipments of Cattle 


Agreement to Facilitate Move- 
ment to Market Announced. 


Improvement. of livestock shipping 
services from points in Wisconsin to 
Chicago was reported, Sept. 13 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, fol- 
lowing informal negotiations with car- 


riers operating in that territory con- 
ducted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in cooperation with the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

As a result of numerous informal com- 
plaints filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concerning unsatis- 
factory freight service provided by the 
railroads for the transportation of live- 
stock originating jin the State of Wis- 
consin, the Commission’s Bureau of 
Service, in cooperation with the Wiscon- 
sion Railroad Commission, has, through 
informal handling with the carriers, 
brought about a marked readjustment of 
practically all livestock schedules from 
shipping stations in Wisconsin to Ghi- 
cago, Til. 

The carriers which have materially 
shortened ,their schedules, or agreed to 
do so, are the Chicago & North Western, 
Minneapoiis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
and the Green Bay & Western. 

The new schedules are so arranged 
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Become Inactive to Avoid Heavy Expendi- 


The Department of the Navy, it was 
announced Sept. 13, by the Secretary of 
the Navy, Charles Francis Adams, has 
made an inspection of 57 first-line de- 
stroyers, constructed during the war pe- 
riod, with a view to decommissioning 
them because of the necessity of exten- 
sive repairs. The exact) number to be 
decommissioned and ultimately removed 
from the Navy list has not been deter- 
mined, Secretary Adams added. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

“Due to age and continuous service 
for 10 years, the boilers of a number of 
destroyers in active service have reached 
a condition where further operation is in- 
advisab!e without extensive replacement, 

“As the destroyers in question are of 
war construction and as some of their 
machinery is of obsolete design, the De- 
partment does not consider. that the large 
expenditures that would be necessary to 
place these old destroyers in good condi- 
tion are justified. . Consequently they 
will be decommissioned with the view of 
their ultimate removal from the Navy 
list. Other destroyers now at Philadel- 
phia and San Diego will be substituted. 


Great Britain Leads 
: Foreign Nations in 
Road Expenditures 


Figures for 1927 Show Ger- 
many Was Second, Fol- 


lowed by Italy, Canada, 
Chile and British India. 


Highway construction statistics in for- 
eign countries show Great Britain to he 
the leading builder of roads with ex- 
penditures of $250,000,000 in 1927, ac- 
cording to information compiled and 
made public Sept. 13 by the automotive 
division™-of the Department of Com- 
merce. This compares with expenditures 


of $1,065,972,558 by the United States | 
| Congress. 


in the same year. 

Following Great Britain is Germany 
which spent $143,000,000; Italy, $52,000,- 
000; Canada, $45,754,284; Chile, $35, 
000,000, and British India, $29,235,728. 
No Anformation could be obtained from 
Japan, the division explained, since that 
country considers such data a military 
secret. 


Complete Figures Lacking. 


Definite comparisons on amounts spent 
or miles of new roads built in various 
countries are not ascertainable, the di- 
vision stated. since few countries keep 
accurate tabulations on road building: or 
maintenance. Reports received from 
England and Hungary specified only na- 
tional roads in their expenditures and 
gave no information on maintenance, 
Other countries, where a complete net- 
work of roads already exists, mentioned 
only expenditures for maintenance. 
Still other countries, where there is no 
unified. supervision of highways. | and 
where some roads are built by private 
organizations, gave only scant informa- 
tion. 

The increasing use of the automobile 
has made highway regulation and con- 
struction a major need in countries which 
formerly left road supervision to local 
authorities, the division stated, and most 
nations are taking great interest in high- 
way systems. , , 

The new Cuban central highway, which 
the division considers the outstanding 
piece of road construction in the world 
at the present time, is more than half 
completed. * This road, which will ex- 
tend 702 miles from Pinar del Rio, on 
the southwestern part of the island, to 
Santiago de Cuba, in the southeastern 
corner, is to be completed June 30, 1930, 
at a cost of approximately $76,000,000, 
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State of California Provides 








tures for Repairs. 


“The destroyers, first line, now in com- 
mission, total 103, and destroyers, out 
of commission, are: At Philadelphia, 80; 
at San Diego, 79. 

“Over. 50 destroyers now im service 
have been inspected with a view to de- 
termine their fitness, but the number to 
go out of commission has not been de- 
cided upon.” 

These destroyers, Navy records show, 
have a speed of from 33 to 36 knots. 
They are equipped with four 4-inch 
guns, one 3-inch antiaircraft gun, and 
12 torpedo tubes, in most cases. 

Adm. Hughes said that the decision 
to decommission these destroyers had no 
connection with disarmament negotia- 
tions now taking place between the 
United States and British governments. 
That these ships have been in poor con- 
dition hasbeen apprecidted by naval of- 
ficers for a long time, he declared. The 
destroyers have been watched for some 
time. 

He stated that the ships now laid up, 
whjch would be used to replace the de- 
edmmissioned ships, were in good condi- 
tion. There are eight second-line de- 
stroyers among those laid up. 


Date Assigned for Hearing 
On Farm Board Nominations 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 


chairman of the Senate Committee on | 
announced | 


Agriculture and Fore&try, 
orally, Sept. 18, that Sept. 20 has been 
tentatively set as the day on which hear- 
ings will begin on nominations of the 
members of the. Federal Farm Board. 
The decision to question members of the 
Farm Board was unanimously agreed 
to on an earlier date by the Committee. 

The Board’s “interpretation of the 
farm relief act” will form the principal 
subject on which Board members will 
be questioned, it was stated, and ques- 
tions will have particular reference to 
the Board’s policy on credit extension 
and outright purchase on the market of 
commodities in order to stabilize. prices. 

The chairman of the Board, Alexander 
Legge, has announced that the Board 


will advance credit to‘farmers only when | 


all othér sources have been exhausted. 
Many Senators consider this policy to 
be in direct conflict with the intent of 
4 


Inquiry Is Propose 
Into F ertilizer Values 


Use of Manganese to In- 
crease Soil Productivity 
To Be Studied. 


Investigations into the value of man- 
ganese and other~substances to increase 
soil productivity, substances now com- 
monly used as fertilizers, will be under- 
taken by the Department of Agriculture 
if funds are made available by Congress, 
it was stated orally, Sept. 13, by Dr. Os- 
wald Schreiner, in charge of the soil fer- 


tility unit, Bureau of Chemistry and! 


Soils. The work, if undertaken, Dr. 
Schreiner added, would be begun on the 
sandy lands of the eastern coastal plains 
and in Florida areas where citrus fruit 
is grown. ; 

The National Fertilizer Association, 
Dr Schreiner said, has. set aside a sum 
of $3,000 to help finance this work. Dr. 
Schreiner explained that hitherto the 
Department has been studying the effect 
of manganese only on the soils where 
tomatoes are raised in Flgrida, and the 
results of the inquiry are4bringing com- 
mercial gains to Florida tomato grow- 
ers, 

Dr. Schreiner also said that the effects 
of nitrates and phosphates on soil fer- 
tility would be’included in the study. 

Developments in the use of manga- 
nese as fertilizer were discussed by Dr. 
Schreiner at a recent meeting of the 

[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 

media cpr ep ebm — 


Education 


For Children of Automobile Wanderers 


| Problem of Training Youth of Migratory Families Is Diffi- 
cult, Says Eabor Department. 


Steps taken by the State of California 
to provide education for the children of 
migratory families is described in a 
statement just made public by the Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics, Department of |- 


Labor. 

The problem of training children of 
such families is said tobe an increas- 
ingly widespread and difficult one. Thou- 
sands of families with no other property 
but an automobile are drifting from 
place to place with deplorable effects on 
the social and physical well-being of the 
children, it is stated. The health con- 
ditions of the camps where they live are 
often wretched, the Bureau says, such 


people are described as nomads receiy- a 


ing no industrial training and little 
schooling. 

The statement, which will appear in 
the September issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, follows: 

Among the papers presented at the 


annual conference of the National Child| the children are deplorable. 
Labor Committee held in San Francisco | conditions of the camps in which they 
in June, 1929, there were two dealing| spend much of their time are often 


sented by Dr. G. B. Mangold, handled the | root in the community and receiving no|termine the relative power losses be- , 708.66, and with a Federal-aid allotment | is more readily ignited than metallurgical | the output of shell in the state droppe 


subject as a whole. he problem, he 
pointed out, is widespread and incredsing 


in difficulty. It is found in every part of 
the country where fruit and vegetables 


are raised or canned. Owing to the sea- 
sonal character of such work, an ade- 
uate resident labor force can not be 

tained; the migratory workers come, 
cultivate or harvest their particular crop, 
and pass on. Owing to the cheap and 
easy transportation afforded by the auto 
and to the establishment of auto camps, 
it is far easier now than it used to be 
for whole families to wander far afield, 
a#nd thousands of families with. little 
property other than an automobile drift 
from one part of the country to another. 
Then there are the families transported 
from large cities to labor camps for 
ork on truck or fruit farms or in can- 
neries, and in the South and West the 
influx of Mexicans to work on the fruit, 
vegetable, or sugar-beet crops, and in all 
these cases children form part and parcel 
of the movement, 


The social and physical effects upon 
The health 
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St. Louis and Omaha 


Line to New York. 


The Post Office Department, it was an- 
nounced orally Sept. 13, will inaugurate 
a new over-night air mail service be- 


tive Oct. 1, 


Mo., would be included as a stop on the 
day schedule over this route, all of which 
is provided for in a contract already 
made with the Department. 

Simultaneously with this announce- 
ment, the Department made known its 
plans for a proposed new air mail service 
between St. Louis and New York City, 
which commercial interests in the former 
city have advocated before the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Civil Airways, 
of which the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, is 
chairman. 








tion for this route was being held in 
abeyance ‘peniing action on plans of the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
to readjust all of the pay schedules of 
air mail contractors. 

As previously announced by Mr. 
Brown, the Department is planning a 
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Largest Coal Shipper 
Of B. R. & P. Favors 


Control by B. & 0. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh Co., 
As Intervener, Files Brief 
On Application to 
Purchase Stock. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public, Sept:13, a brief filed by the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., author- 


ized to intervene in the application of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Fi- 


nance, Docket 7645, for authority to ac- | 


quire’ control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Ptsburgh Railway. Co. by stock pur- 
chase,*in ‘which the coal company sup- 
ports the application of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and urges the Commission to 
take early action on it. 

Excerpts from the text of the brief 
follow: 

“The lines of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh extend through the Clear- 
field, Indiana and Reynoldsville bitumi- 
nous coal producing districts of Penn- 
sylvania, and it has been for years pre- 
dominantly a carrier of bituminous coal, 
largely originating on its own lines. Al- 
though the bituminous tonnage in recent 
years has not reached the totals of ear- 
lier years, it has accounted for some 50- 
60 per cent of the total tonnage handled. 

Coal Cargo and Revenue. 
“For 1928, the originated bituminous 


| coal was 5,587,944 tons out of the total 


of 6,202,407 tons of that commodity 
moved over the railroad. It earned 
freight revenue amounting to $8,028,716, 
whereas the gross freight revenues on 
all traffic in that year were $15,459,926. 

“This originated bituminous coal ton- 
nage is mainly produced and shipped 
by the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
and its subsidiary and associated com- 
panies. Of the total originated bitumi- 
nous coal,. between 75 and 80 per cent 
is shipped by this group of companies. 

“Of the total bituminous coal re- 
serves exclusively contiguous to the 
lines of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 


burgh and estimated in 1926 to aggre- | 


gate 1,238,251,670 tons, this one group 
of companies owned 930,353,679 tons, 
or almost 80 per cent of all.” 


B. & O. Control Favored. 


A statement of record made by the 
senior vice president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio (Shriver, Tr. 32) is cited as fol- 
lows: 

“It will be the purpose of the Balti- 


more & Ohio, if the acquisition of con- | 
trol of the ‘Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- | 


burgh by it is approved, to maintain 
and keep open all routes and channels 
of trade via existing gateways.” 

The brief declares that, “accordingly, 
the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
takes the position, as the principal ship- 
per on the B, R. & P., that the proposed 
acquisition of control is in the public 
interest of the shippers along the line 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.” 

“But beyond what might perhaps be 
termed the narrow interest of these bi- 
tuminous shippers,” the brief continues, 
“and without referring in detail to the 
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Street Cars Tested 
For Ease in Riding 





Study Made to Improve Com- 
fort and Efficiency. 


A report of the progress made by the 
Bureau of Standards in a study of effi- 
ciency of street-car trucks has been pre- 
sented to the American Electric Railway 
Engineering Association, it was stated 
Sept. 12 by the Department of Com- 
meree. One of the engineering prob- 
lems involved in the stud; 
mine. upon a design which will do the 
work with a minimum of waste and in- 
sure riding comfort as well. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

A progress report has recently been 
presented to the American Electric Rail- 
way Engineéring Association on a cur- 
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Given Night Air Mail 
Plans Announced Also for New| In Work on Flood Naval Hydrographer Describes 


tween St. Louis and Omaha, Nebr., effec- | 


Tt was also announced that St. Joseph, | 


_ At the o'”:es of the Committee, which | 
is comp<«'* of representatives of the 
Departm “*3 of Commerce and the Post 
Office, it: is disclosed that the applica- 


is to deter- | 


t 






Delay Advocated 


‘Mr. Hawes Says Program 
Must Be Suspended Owing 
To Lack of Protection 
To Landowners. 


Control Projects 


‘Missouri Residents 


| Opposed to Plans 


Proposal of General Jadwin Is 
Said to Ignore Rights of 
Property Holders in Af- 
fected Sections. 


The failure of the so-called Jadwin 
plan for flood control in the Mississippi 
River Valley to take into consideration the 
| full rights of property owners brings to 
Congress the-necessity of suspending the 
| application of the program: pending leg- 
jislative. or executive action, Senator 
Hawes (Dem.), of Missouri, declared 
Sept. 13. 


Delay Is Asked. 

Senator Hawes’ statement was made 
after he had conferred with President 
Hoover relative to-the Bird Point-New 
Madrid spillway in Missouri where the 
Department of War has decided to begin 


work. Mr. Hawes said he had previously 
discussed the situation with the Secre- 
tary of War, James W. Good, and pre- 
| sented petitions and telegrams from resi- 
dents of the district urging delay in 
building the set-back levee “until such 
time as, through court procedure and 
settlement, or at least an agreement can 
be arrived at regarding the property and 
flowage rights in the 135,000 acres in 
| dispute.” 

Senator Hawes described the attitude 
| of the President and Secretary Good, as 
| the result of the conferences, as “sym- 
pathetic.” 


Attitude of President. 


| President Hoover announced recently 
| that the spillway construction proposed 





on" thé Mississippi Rivef from Arkansas | 


| south would be postponed if the Senators 
and Representatives from the interested 
States were willing to take responsibility 
|for the delay. Secretary Good’s an- 
| nouncement that acquisition of land in 
the Bird Point-New Madrid area would 
begin was made July 24. : 

Senator Hawes in his statement, also 
| cal ed attention to a recent decision of 
Judge Dawkins of the United States 
District Court for the Western District 
|of Louisiana in’ which it was held that 
| property owners were entitled to com- 
| pensation for land used for flood control 
| purposes. (The full text of the decision 
| was published in the issue of Aug. 30.) 
| The full text of Senator Hawes’ state- 
; ment follows: ‘ 
| If the engineers who proposed’the Jad- 
| win plan had studied the Constitution of 
the United States as carefully as they 
| have studied their Army manuals, we 
would have had no trouble. 


Interference Claimed. 


persons in St. Louis who do not live in 
the disputed area, who do not.own prop- 
erty there, who hold no official position 
and understand nothing about the con- 
| ditions, have interjected their unsolicited 
interference for the sole purpose of fur- 
ther ingratiating themselves in the good 
wishes of the Chief of Engineers. 
These two things are the cause of our 
troubles. : 
The Mississippi River Commission’s 
| plan of flood control, which was rejected 
| by a commission appointed by Gen. Jad- 
| win, which commission adopted the Jad- 
| win plan, contained an estimate of the 
| cost of property and damages. This was 
| omitted in the Jadwin plan. Now the 
courts are being called upon, and they 
are very naturally, as might have’ been 
anticipated, asserting the constitutional 
rights of property owners to be compen- 
sated where the Government | diverts 
water from the main channel of the river, 
| over private property which is at the 
| present time protected. - 
| I have never believed that the owners 
| of private property would submit to the 
Jadwin plan, nor so far as that is con- 
| cerned, would the States submit to it, 
Instead of facing the matter squarely, 
as the Mississippi Rive? Commission did, 
the Jadwin plan appealed to the imag- 
inations of some as a cheap plan, 
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‘Federal Aid Roads 
| Total 78,500 Miles 
| 


Texas Leads States in Highways 
Completed to Date. 


| A total of 78,523.38 miles of Federal 
| aid road construction was completed in 
, the United States and the Territory of 
Hawaii on July 31, according to figures 
compiled and made public on Sept. 13 


by the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
| Department of Agriculture. 
On July 31, according to the Bureau, 





a total of 9,926.1 miles of Federal-aid | 


| roads wa under construction at a total 
|estimated cost of $248,071,331.25, and 
with a Federal-aid allotment of, $100,- 
230,149.01, 

Federal-aid roadways 


Since that time, unfortunately, some | 
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Scientists to Study 
East Indian Waters 


Plans to Survey Ocean Bed. 


| Dutch scientists, In their oceanographic 


expedition in the East Indies, will prob- | 


ably uncover facts of great use about 


|the ocean bed, cause of currents, and | 
chemical contents of the water, it was} 


stated orally, Sept. 13, by Augustine 
B. McManus, senior nautical engineer of 
the Hydrographic Office of the Navy. 
Mr. McManus has just returned from 
the Pacific scientific congress at Java, 


which he attended as a representative | 


the Department. of the Navy. He 


as surprised to observe, he said, the | 


economic development of Java. 

The Dutch expedition will begin its 
survey about now, said Mr. McManus. 
Heretofore good navigational charts 
have been made of the soundings in and 
around The Netherlands East Indies, but 
scientific knowledge of these waters has 
been inadequate, he added. Knowledge 
of the chemical contents of these waters 
will make possible a plan for the devel- 
opmment of the cftlture of fish and lob- 
sters, which may be planted later, said 
Mr. McManus. 

The Dutch are also studying the vol- 
cano, “Krakatau,” near one end of the 
Island of Java. Mr. MeManus observed, 
he said, that the Dutch had installed all 
varieties of scientific apparatus in Java 
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Export Debentures 
Urged as Auxiliary 


To Tariff Revision 


Senator Brookhart Says Pro- th 


vision Is Necessary If 
Duties Are to Benefit 
Agriculture. 


The export debenture plan, discarded 
by the House when appended to the farm 
relief bill and condemned by President 
Hoover, was urged in the Senate Sept. 13 
by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 

a ercemsity if the pending tariff bill 

« R. 2667) is benefit the farmer. 

easter “Reco hint Mee 


valate 


"followed on the 
floor Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi, who made the second prepared 
minority speech against the tariff bill. 


Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, made the first speech of the 
opposition. 


Tax Records to Be Studied. 

Minority members of the Committee on 
Finance have been called upon by Mr. 
Simmons, he stated orally, to submit to 
him the names of those taxpayers whose 
financial conditions they wish to ascer- 
tain from the Department of the Treas- 
ury in connection with the tariff debate. 
The authorization to obtain this informa- 
tion was given by the Senate when it 
agreed to the Simmons resolution (S. 
Res. 108) Sept. 10, by a vote of 51 to 27. 

The Senate adopted a number of Com- 
mittee amendments, including one au- 





thorizing a temporary free importation, | 


under bond for-«exportation, of articles 
imported by illustrators and photogra- 
phers for their use in illustrating cata- 
logues or advertising matter, 
Limit on Refunds is Changed. 

| It ‘adopted an amendment providing 
|for a refund of duties paid on merchan- 
dise not conforming to sample or speci- 
fications within 30 days, instead of 10 
days as proposed by the House. It 


changing from five to three years the 
| time limitation on importations with ref- 
|erence to drawbacks on shipments to 
the Philippine Islands, in section 313, 
|relating to drawbacks and refunds. 
The Senate also adopted a new section 
j}empowering the Legislature of Porto 
Rico to impose tariff duties on.toffee im- 
ported into that country, including cof- 
fee produced in foreign countries com- 
ing into Porto Rico from the United 
States. 


Secretary of the Treasury jointly to en- 
ter into reciprocal agreements relating 
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Coke Dust Is Advised 
For Use in Furnaces 





| Low-temperature Product Said 
To Possess Advantages. 


Coke produced at low temperatures is 


owdered fuel burning furnaces and in 
Gadition it produces less smoke than soft 
coal and is not so likely to ignite spon- 
taneously, it was stated Sept. 13 by the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 


variety of useful products. First, it pro- 
duces the coke which is essential to most 
metallurgical processes. Second, much 
of the gas used fpr city distribution 
comes from the distillation of coal. Fi- 
nally, oils, tars, disinfectants, wood pre- 
servatives, and ammonia are produced, 
The early processes, still largely used, 
subjected the coal to a very high tem- 
perature which is conducive to large 
|gas yields and a strong coke much to 
be desired for metallurgical uses. 
Lately, however, it has been -found 





approved for | that: distillation or carbonization of the) 


also accepted a Committee amendment | 


Another new section agreed to would | 
permit the Postmaster General and the | 


as suitable as powdered coal for use in| 


The distillation of coal produces a} 


its minor thoughts radiate.” 


° ‘ 
MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DissENT FroM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. ; 
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y construction on July 31, the Bureau of | coal at lower temperatures results in a| 
\ e ‘ rent investigation at the Bureau. of Public Roads said, totaled 2,625.0 miles | larger and in some ways more valuable | 
with migratory child workers. One, pre-| wretched; they are nomads taking no | Standards, the object of which is to de-| at a total estimated cost of '$57,056,- yield of oils and tars, and a coke which 


| [Continued on, Page 4, Column 7.] 
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—Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, 
1861~—1865 
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Rejection of Bids — 
For Ocean Mails 


Is Recommended 


Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee Advises No Awards 
Should Be Made Until — 
Laws Are Clarified. 


Present Legislation 
Believed to Conflict 


Varying Provisions of Merchant 

Marine and Postal Acts on 

Transportation Con- 
trfcts Are Cited. 


President Hoover on Sept. 13 made 
public the report of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on ocean Mail Con- 
tracts recommending that the Post- 
ge General reject all pending bids 
or mail contracts under the provisions 
of the merchant marine act of 1928 and 
that further action under the act be 
deferred pending a clarification by Con- 
gress of the laws on award of ocean 
mgil contracts. 


The recommendation was embodied in 
a resolution adopted by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee and submitted to Pres- 
ident Hoover in a letter by the Postmas- 
ter General, Walter F. Brown, which was 
made public at the White House without 
comment. 


Two Bids Considered. 


The Postmaster General’s letter reveals 
hat the Committee has had under con- 
sideration two bids for carrying the mails 
from New Orleans to ports on the east 
coast of South America, the bidders be- 
ing the Mississippi Shipping Company, 
Inc., of New Orleans, and the Munson 
Steamship Line of New York. The’ Post- 
master General approved the recommen- 
dation of the Committee for clarification 
of the laws. 

The full text of the letter and of the 
resolution follows: 
“My dear Mr. President: I have the 


honor to report that since ; 

af the “nerebant arine’ wee of 1988 
the Post Office Department has awarded 
25 ocean mail contracts involving an 
annual expenditure of $12,561,249. Ex- 
penditure of all of the monies appro- 
priated by Congress pursuant to the 
provisions of that act has been author- 
ized except $3,194,312 of the deficiency 
appropriation of 1930. 

“The contracts already awarded re- 
quire the placing in service of 41 larger 
and faster vessels than those now in 
service, and the equipping of 4 vessels 
already in service with refrigeration and 
with facilities for carrying passengers. 
Ten new vessels will be supplied and. oth- 
ers will be completely reconditioned, 
New vessels and reconditioning will be 
provided by American shipyards. 


Studied Several Weeks. 


“For several weeks the Interdepart- 
mental Committee appointed by the S- 
ident to advise the Post Office Depart- 
ment with respect to the duties enjoined 
upon it by Congress in the administra- 
tion of the merchant marine act of 1928, 
has had under consideration two bids for 
carrying the mails from. New Orleans to 
ports. on the east coast of South Amer-_ 
ica. 

“One of the bids, that of the Missis- 
sippi Shipping Company, Inc., of New 
Orleans, La., offers to carry the mails 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Coast of Australia 


Yields Many Pearls 


Report Shows 13,863 Tons of 
Shell Produced in 10 Years. 


The pearling grounds off the north- 
western coast of Australia yielded 13,- 
863 tons of pearl shell from 1918 to June 
30, 1928, according to information re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from the trade commissioner at Sydney, 
Chas. F. Baldwin. 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment, made public Sépt. 13, follows: 

The value of pearl shell raised during 
that period was £2,038,511. Pearls val- 
ued at £515,047 were also obtained during 
the same time. During 1927-28 the 
amount of shell raised totaled 923 tons; 
the shell was valued at £145,460, and the 
pearls at £16,531. During the preceding 
year 1,113 tons were raised and the val- 
ues of shell and pearls were £169,904 and 
£26,695, respectively. 

Each year, during the pearling sea- 
son, scores of luggers which have been 
awaiting the advent of good weather at 
Broome, center of the pearling trade of . 
western Australia, take aboard their 
crews cf divers, usually Japanese, Malays 
or Koepanger, and commence the search 
for the précious shell which later, in 
the form of buttons, will adorn gar- 
ments in New York, London, or Paris. 
The life of these divers is a hazardous 
one, and the future of their occupation 
is largely determined by the changes of 
style in the world’s fashion centers. 

When fashion decrees fewer pear! but- 
tons, the effect of the change can soon 
be traced in the lives of these native 
divers. Thus, in 1927-28 only 151 ves- 
sels and 1,013 laborers, of whom 899 
were Asiatics, were engaged in the pearl 
shell industry of western Australia, In’ 
1920, the peak of the past 10 years, 341 
vessels and 2,504 laborers were emplored, 
and the total production amouw to 
1,664 tons of shell. valued at £268.417 
and pearls valued at £68,530. In 1927-28 





below the 1.000 tons figure. 
time since 1918, 
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. 1 Di e ting 


From State Col- 

leges Survey Facilities 
Of Department of 

Agriculture. 


Fout information specialisty of the 
staffs of State agricultural colleges have 
been making a study this week of the 
division of publications, press service, 
and radio service of the office of infor- 
mation and of the editorial and visual 
services of, the office of cooperative ex- 
tension work, Department of Agricul- 
ture. They were invited to the Depart- 
« ment by M. S. Eisenhower, director of 
_information, and Dr. C. W. Warburton, 

director of extension work. 

They are: Prof. Bristow Adams, chief 
of publications, New York State College 
of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y.; J. B. Hasselmah, supervisor 
of publications, Michigan State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Bast Lansing, Mich.; J. R. Fleming, as- 
sistant editor, College of Agriculture, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
and F. H. Jeter, editor, North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
-neering, Raleigh, N. C. 

Collaborate With Government. 

All are collaborators of the Depart- 
ment through the extension service, and 
also cooperate with the office of infor- 
mation because of the similarity of their 
work to that of the office of information 
of the Department. ‘ 

Members of the staff of the office of 
information are working’ with the agri- 
cultural college representatives in an ef- 
fort to obtain improvement in methods, 
equipment and products. In the office 
of cooperative extension work specialists 
discussed with the editorial and visual 
information staff possible ways of co- 
operating in giving assistance to coynty 
extension agents in effectively using Bub- 
lications, the press, circular letters, and 

‘the various visual mediums in convey- 
ing information. The State men are also 
‘endeavoring to obtain information and 
ideas in the two offices that will be of 
use to them in their work at the colleges. 


Good Suggestions Anticipated. 


“We hope,” said Director Eisenhower, | 


“that this study will enable us to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the depart- 
ment’s information service, the main pur- 


pose of which is to make the results| 


of the Department’s research and regu- 
latory work easily available in readily 
understandable form to all the people of 
the country.” 

The office of information issues about 
30,000,000 publications annually, uses 


the radio more extensively than any) 


other educational organization, and sup- 
plies a steady stream of articles and 
photographs to newspapers, farm jour- 
nals, trade publications, and magazines. 


Naval Plane Equipped 


To Use as Ambulance 


Put Into Service at Air Station 
. At Hampton Roads, Va. 


A new ambulance plane has,been put 
into service by the ao at the naval 
air station, Hampton Roads, Va., it was 
announced Sept. 13 by the Navy De- 
partment. 

The plane is a Loening amphibian 
with room space in the fuselage for the 
accommodation of two litters and pa- 
tients and attendants, is wired for day 
and night flying and is kept ready for 
service at ali times. It is the only am- 
bulance plane in service in the Navy, 
it was stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The personnel of the Hampton Roads 
Station has been called upon more than 
a hundred times to go to the assistance 
of the families of Coast Guardmen who 
are stationed at isolated parts of the 
coast of North Carolina, where the only 
means of transportation in cases of 
emergency is by airplane. 

At various times planes have been al- 
tered and set aside for ambulance use 
in the Navy. The first ambulance plane 
was a F-5-L flying boat which was used 
at Pensacola, Fla, 

Sevaral stations have used DH-4B 
planes for ambulance work. These planes 
accommodate one stretcher and the pilot 
only. That type is now obsolete. 

Both doctors and hospital corpsmen at 
the station are available at a minute’s 
notice, so no hospital personnel is at- 
tached to the plane. 

The Navy does not expect to acquire 
additional planes built especially for am- 
bulance use, as there are service types 
of Loening amphibians, Sikorsky am- 
phibians and others which are readily 
adaptable for this duty. 


Device to Pick Up 
Air Mail Is Tested 


Discharge of Sacks Also Per- 
mitted While Plane Is in Motion 


A proval of a mechanical device for 
airplanes that will simultaneously pick 
up and deliver a sack or sacks of mail 
while the plane is in motion is being 
tested by the Post Office Department, it 
was stated orally Sept. 13, 

The Department has been informed of 
the results of tests conducted recently 





at Youngstown, Ohio, of one device, and | 


has decided to experiment with it further 
before it will make any recommendations 
for its use on air mail routes. 

Similar tests of the device have been 
conducted aboard the Leviathan and ac- 
cording to information submitted to the 
Department worked satisfactorily in the 
exchange of mails between the deck of 
the ship and the‘airplane. Air mail of- 
ficials declared that there is a need for 
such a device in the service in order to 
eliminate loss of time in forcing a plane 
to alight each time in delivering and re- 
ceiving mail, 

! The Department will make additional 
tests, probably at Youngstown which is 
located on the route between Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh. The device is so con- 


structed that it may be ‘used on roofs | Czechoslovakia, but 234 


of buildings, obviating necessity 
smaller communities providing airport 
facilities, which are required by the Post- 
master General, Walter F. Brown, in ap- 
proving stops on air mail routes. 
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Listing of Foreign-born Residents | 





Ss : Farm News Studied Proposal to Eliminate Question as to Mother Tonge Is 


Protested in Letter to Bureau in Charge. 





The recommendation of the advisory,examples might be multiplied. They 
committee on the population census of|show the importance of supplementing 
1980 to eliminate the proposed classifi-| statistics on country of birth by statis- 
cation by mother tongue of the country’s| tics on mother tongue. : 
foreign-born people will result in the| If this is not done, certain national- 
loss of much statistical information, the | ities, such as the Jews and Ukrainians, 
Foreign Language Informagion Service | will disappear altogether, so far as the 
of New York has inform he Bureau | census is concerned, and others, such 
of Census in a communication filed with|as the Czechs and Slovaks, and the 


the Bureau. Serbs, Croats and Slovenes will lose 
The full text of the communication! their separate identity. How far this 
follows: : is from the truth. From his arrival in 


There will be no adequate data for de- | America the immigrant who belongs to 
termining the number of Czechs, Ger-|some national, minority, usually disas- 
mans, Poles, Slovaks, Slovenes, Croa- | sociates himself from his compatriots and 
tians, Ukrainians, Jews, and many other| enters into association with the people 
nationalities in thé United States, 11 | of his own speech and culture from what-| 
present plans for taking the 1930 cen-|}ever Countries they may have come. 
sus are carried out. During the past| Even the Jews who have no territory | 
summer the advisory committee for the|of their own and are scattered all over 
census has recommended that the ques-| Europe do not keep up the old associa-| 
tion concerning the mother tongue of|tions in America. Here they form a/ 
our foreign. white stock be eliminated! Jewish cultural community and not a 
from the 1930 schedules. Polish or a Russian one. Undoubtedly 

If this recommendation is carried out,| there ate Russian Jews who have fully 
information as to the nationalities con-| accepted the Russian culture. 
tributing to our American population; Similarly there are Jews who, cul-| 
will be limited to data on country of/|turally, are Hungarians. A census of | 
birth, that is, the country in which the! mother gtongues will do full justice to 
immigrant’s birthplace is now locatedg A|them by listing them jointly. with all 
German immigrant born in Slovakia, for| other people of Russian or Hungarian 
|example, would have to be counted as a/speech. At the same time it will not| 
| Czechoslovak, a Slovene born in Fiume| misrepresent the obvious fact that a| 
would become an Italian and a Lithu-| large majority of Jews in this country | 
anian born in Vilna would be enumerated! are Yiddish rather than Russian. No} 
as a Pole. |common bonds unite, in this country)\ 

The assumption—apparently prevail-|Germans and Slovaks, Poles and Lith-| 
ing even in official circles—that the two | uanians, Turks and Armenians, Slovenes 
terms, “country” and “nationality,”| and Italians. Our immigrant groups do 
| while not synonymous are at least| not survive here as subdivisions of Eu- 
largely co-extensive, has little founda-!ropean political units. What they con- 
tion in actual political conditions in| tribute to the making of America comes | 
Europe. It is quite true that since 1910) from the various communities of culture, | 
|when the inquiry as to mother tongue /distinguished primarily by “mother 
|was first made, several important na-/|tongue.” A population census in Amer- 
|tionalities have become independent /ica which takes into consideration the 
| countries. ‘arbitrary and changeable boundaries of 

Upon many Americans, however, the Europe but misses these self-evident and 
war slogan calling for political self-| far-reaching realities of American life, | 
| determination of. nationalities seems to|can hardly be deemed an adequate 
| have impressed et he deeply — American census. 

i actical results of peacemaking | ° . 
| whit taave cut across many homogene- | Changes in Boundaries 
lous ethnic territories and have combined Must Be Considered 

many different nationalities in one po-) 7, ;. also-obvious that it will be easier | 


|litical unit. The Union of Soviet Re-| 1 Obtain’ accurate returns for mother 


| publics is no less a country of 100 na-| tongue than for country of birth. First 


i eose-was than the empire of the | of all the “second generation,” from 


. : : -. «.;whom much of this information is se- 

Poland has SS —— re pe | cured, will be able to tell what language 

| population 3,883,0 rainians, «» ~~’ |father and mother used to speak at home 
oe use now in America. They may not 
| speak it themselves but for the most part | 
|they understand the mother tongue of 
‘their parents and are not likely to mis- 
|take German for Czech, Polish for Uk- 





| 
j 
j 








| 000 Jews, 1,036,000 Germans, and 1,057,- 
1900 White Russians. Czechoslovakia has 
lwithin its boundaries not only Czechs 
land Slovaks but also 3,123,000 Germans, 
745,000 Hungarians and 462,000 Ruthen- 
;. Rumania has considerable Hunga- 


ians. <a aa rainian, or Italian for Croatian. But 
rian, German, a ie bore oo can they be relied upon to know whether 
Jewish “minorities. € : some distant village in Europe which 


kingdom of three district nationalities— 
Sint, Croatians and Slovenes. With 
South Tyrol and the Adriatic coast, Italy 
|has acquired a German and a Slovene 
| population. Even the three small Baltic 
|lands are neither linguistically nor cul- 


| Adequate Information 


‘On Immigrants Desired 

| In view of these and the many other 
| serious discrepancies that exist between 
political and ethnic boundaries, the rec- 
| ommendation that the inquiry on mother 
tongue be omitted in 1930 will be de- 
|plored’ by all those interested in) 
| America’s ethnic composition and cul- | they left. Europe as their country of 
itural groups. The loss of accurate sta-| origin. The boundaries may since have 
| tistical information on our unique array | changed and some other government may 
\of immigrant nationalities cannot be com-| have taken over the place of their birth, 
| pensated by the figures we shall have in| but they are likely to think that the 
| regard to the countries of origin of our) change could not affect them in America. 
| “foreign stock.” . : | . Finally,. the emotional attitude of 
| For the student, the sociologist, the| countless immigrants towards the pres- 
| man of affairs, it is far more important! ent political situation in Europe should 
| to know the number of Czechs, Germans, | not eS disregarded. They refuse to ac- 
‘or Poles, in the,United States than the|cept the new boundaries and to recog- 
| number of inhabitants born within the| nize the new states. For thousands of 


they never saw and may never have 
‘heard of, belongs now to Hungary or 
to Czechoslovakia? 

As to the immigrants themselves they 
ean certainly answer accuately the ques- | 
|tion as to what language they spoke at 
jhome. On the other hand, in the immi- 
grant’s mind his native country is not 
|always bounded by the black lines of 
ithe newest map. Many groups think 
jand speak of “country” in terms of na. | 
| tionality and ethnic territory rather than 
|in those of political geography. Many 
|immigrants will inevitably give the coun- 
jtry of which they were subject when} 





present boundaries of Czechoslovakia, | Hungarians the “lost provinces” are still 
| Germany or Poland. Political boundaries|Hungary, and if they have not ac- 
|change. Further, the immigrant does | knoweldged the cession of these terri- 


/not bring his country. over to America.| tories to the victorious powers, they are 
|The allegiance to his former govern- not likely to deliver them to the Amer- 
}ment—if it is an allegiance and not ajican census enumerator. Wherever a 
| bitter enmity—he renounces when apply-| Hungarian may have been born, the place 
| ing for naturalization in the United| will be Hungary. Many Slovenes_ will 
| States. He does not transmit his birth-|refuse.to be reborn in Italy. Many 
| place and his former citizenship to his| Ukranians will name any other land but 
| American-born children, and he does not | Poland as their country. Many former 
import his geographical past to his | Austrians will prefer to keep a birth- 
| American environment. But whether he | place in Austria even if it is now_in 
| wants to or not, he cannot detatch him- | Czechoslovakia or Italy. . 

| self from his nationality. | It is easy to argue that the American 
| What every immigrant brings to this | Si uitaatinns in’ Sectea’ tet oe 
oe : for : ; ; ; it wi 
|country is that multiform complex of | difficult te persuade banianc arabe, 


cultural traits and traditions, customs | teent ive't Son | 
: tive language sands of immigrants to give information | 
| and ideas, of which the na SU8e" | which will seem to increase the numeri- | 


is the tangible indication. Culture and | ne : A 
satiehialiey” are, partially at least, in-| C2! Ssrenst of the “enemy” nationally | 
| herited by the second generation, and |" t Is oeesy. : 
‘they—not passports and birthplaces— |, In order 0 secure accakate census re- 
| go into the process of America’s making. | taker 7 nn mass — ology must be | 
Even to the casual observer it should|‘#ken ‘Into account and one way to do 
lbe clear that “country,” “citizenship” | it will be to continue the inquiry in re-| 
| and “nationality” are by no means identi- | eens 7 ae tongue, that is, nation- | 
ons Wy + hi ‘on.| lity. Such an inquiry is necessary to| 
ee erat ne ceacuand tw ta ae aeae Yo an about our| 
| tion that t! i oreign born peoples and the extent to| 
= et teeny a — which different hationalities are contrib- 


, <*\uting their blood and cul i i- | 

or that he was born in Czechoslovakia, coon a. el Only or a nance | 
| or, for that matter, in ae He | can we obtain and preserve for the pres- 

| seems to be a German fellow”—is @N| ent and future student, information of | 


'the greatest importance to America. 








answer that would more adequately ex- 
plain accent and behavior. Yet, if the 
| recommendation of the advisory commit- 
tee is accepted, the census returns of 
| 1930 will give us very inadequate infor- | 
| mation on the number of Germans in this 
country. 

There will be one, figure for those who 
| have their birthplace within the boun-| 
daries of the new German republic, and 
another for immigrants from “what is 
today the territory of Austria, but dl 
those people of German speech, custom 
and ater who came from South Tyrol, 
Bohemia, Silesia, Transylvania, Carin- 
thia, the Baltic countries or the German 
colonies in Russia, will be enumerated, 


Lectures by Civilians 
At Service Schools Favored | 





A law to authorize the employment of | 
civilians to, deliver lectures at general | 
and special service schools for the Army 
should be enacted, the Secretary of War, | 
James W. Good, has just advised the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. | 
Secretary Good says there is no perma- 
nent law on the subject now on the stat- 
ute books but that Army appropriation 
bills for several years have provided em- 
according to their place of birth, as|Ployment of lecturers at the Army War 
Italians, Czechoslovaks, Poles, Ruma-| College, the Army Engineer School and 
nians, Jugoslavs, Letts, Estonians or|the Army Music School. The proposed 
Russians. Such information will be|!@w, he says, would have the effect of 
useless to students of our population making permanent provisions for in- 
and misleading so far as the general| 8truction at all service schools, inelud- 
public is concerned; ing employment of civilian lecturers. 


Seperate Listings Asked 


For Each National Group 

How misleading much of such informa- 
tion would be may be judged from the 
| 1920 census figures. It showed, for ex-| Senator Watson (Rep.), of Pidiana, has 
|}ample, 397,282 immigrants from Hun-! introduced a resolution (S. Res. 115) 
gary but (according ‘to mother tongue) | providing for the restoration of floor 
| only °268,112 Hungarians; 1,400,489 im- | privileges to representatives of the press 
migrants tiene, Seoels, but only 892,049) associations. 
362,42 








} pmenhattintitintiediy 
Floor Privilege Is Sought 
For Members of Press 











| Russians; immigrants from | Newspapermen were barred from the 
! following the pub- 
| Jugoslavia, but 102,744 Slovenes, 85,175| lication of the voting procedure in exec- 
| Croatians and 40,669 Serbs; 575,625 im- | utive session. 

| migrants from Austria, of whom only! Mr. Watson’s resolution was referred 


1 201,603 were German speaking. Similar! to the Senate Committee on Rules. 


| other nations. 


cruisers with an aggregate of 316,776 | 
| tons; Japan has 26 cruisers aggregating | 


564 Czechs and/| fioor of the Senate by a ruling adopted | 
of 274,948 Slovaks; 169,437 immigrants from | at the last session, 





-|Reduced Armaments |Lim 


West Virginia Representative 
Urges That United States 
. Protect Rights in 
New Parleys. 


Any proposal for parity in naval 
strength should provide for reduction of 
armaments because reduction rather 
than an increase is the hope of the world, 
it was urged, Sept. 13, by Representa- 
tive Bowman (Rep.), of Morgantown, W. 
Va., in discussing the negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Great Brit- 
ain for further limitation of naval forces. | 

America, he warned, must avoid its 
previous mistakes in interpretation of 
the national viewpoint of other countries | 
and not neglect the duty and responsi- 
bility of peveecting itself. | 

The full text of Representative Bow- 
man’s statement follows: 

A pathetic indifference has developed 
toward internal and external forces af- | 
fecting the Nation, but nowhere in our 
national life is this tolerant attitude 
more dangerous than in national de- 
fense. It has resulted in a feeble effort 
to provide adequate defense, and found 
America wholly unprepared in the World | 
War in which she was an unwilling par- | 
ticipant. 

Sinee then a love for peace has led 
her to advocate complete disarmament | 
of all nations; but she should not leave | 
the nation defenseless while other na- 
tions proceed with feverish haste in the 
development of armaments of war. | 
America may be compelled, as in the 
World War to unsheathe her sword. 

Capital Ships. Eliminated. 

When the deliberations of the Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference in 1921 
were reduced to a treaty fixing the ratio 
of 5-5-3 for the navies of the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, respec- 
tively, it was regarded as the dawn of a 
new era of peace among the nations of 
the world. 

The treaty was in no sense a disarm- 
ament agreement. It simply eliminated 
capital ships, commonly known as bat- 
tleships, from naval construction, which 
naval experts had already agreed were | 
too expensive and wholly inadequate to 
meet the tests of modern and improved | 
naval armaments; and permitted the con- 


out limit as to number. 

It abolished the sword and substituted | 
the saber. It took from the nations of 
the world the anticipated flintlock, and | 
placed in their hands high-powered 
rifles, and called the process disarm- 
ament. 

Actuated by an altruistic desire to 
promote the cause of world-wide peage., | 
America contended for and advocated | 
partial disarmament of all naval arm- | 
aments. She:won only a parity ratio | 
in capital ships, but was tolerant to 
the cause of peace and was compelled 
to make a greater sacrifice than the 


America scrapped ships valued at} 
$175,000,000 and surrendered gracefully 
the naval supremacy of the sea in the 
cause of international peace, only to | 
find that her magnamimous spirit | re- 
sulted in a_competitive cruiser program 
throughcut Europe. 

Spirit of Agreement Violated. 

Today Great Britain has 56 modern | 


136,415 tons; and the United States has | 
10 modern cruisers totalling 66,000 tons. | 
These figures do not include cruisers | 
over 20 years of age and regarded as 
worthless and unfit for warfare by naval 
experts. Great Britain and the United 
States are building eight cruisers each, 
while Japan is constructing six cruisers. 

Applying the ratio adopted by the 
Washington Conference for capital ships, 
Great Britain and the United States 
would have 10 cruisers each, while Japan 
would be limited to six. Using the small 
number of cruisers of the United States 
as a basis for parity at the same ratio 
of capital ships, Great Britain has 46 
modern cruisers that should be scrapped 
and Japan has 20 that should meet the | 
same fate. It is evident that the spirit 
of the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference has been violated with impunity 
in the construction of cruisers. 

Further Delay in Building. 

With the failure of the disarmament 
conference in 1927, President Coolidge | 
requested Congress to authorize 15 addi- 
tional cruisers. This request was) 
promptly -granted by Congress. 

As in 1921, this action on the part of 
the United States resulted in an appar- 
ent desire b yforeign nations for a con- 
ference pertaining to cruiser strength 
whic his evidenced by the many confer- 
ences between Ambassador Dawes of the 
United tSates and Premier MacDonald of 
England. Pendin gthe result of these 
personal conferences the construction 
of many cruisers in Great Britain and | 
the United States was temporarily 
suspended, 

The wisdom of this action by the} 
United States is a matter of conjecture | 
and doubt. If the absolute determination 
of the United States to pursue its com- 
prehensive naval program with all speed 
will bring the nations of Europe into a 
disarmament conference, then the United 
States would not act the part of disdom 
in suspending cruiser construction. 

However, this action may be predicated | 
on a sincere understanding between the 
nations preparatory to another disarma- 
ment conference of which the public can- 
not be advised. Let us hope that the 
proposed disaymament conference will fix 
and establish a just parity and ratio 
amon gthe nations of the world not only 
for cruisers but for all naval armaments. 


Disarmament Sole Security. 


Disarmament is the only security 
against war and the only guarantee for 
international peace. I recognize the fact 
that parity which requires the reduction 
o farmaments is a step toward complete 
disarmament. A _ reduction in naval 
armaments rather than an increase in 
naval strength, is the sublime hope of 
| the world, 





+ At this time, America must not make 


the fatal mistake of interpreting the 
ideals and temperaments of foreign na- 
tions by our own ethical standards of 
right and justice. We must meet the 
foreign mind. 

Our national experiences have taught 
us that heretofore we have misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted the national 
viewpoint of other countries, Hating war, 
| we have been compelled t owage war, 

But whatever-our desires for peace, | 
America must not neglect the duty and | 
responsibility of protecting herself. Un- | 
less the nations of Europe agree on the 
parit yof naval armaments which would 
mean a reduction in naval strength 
| America should strengthen her national | 
tdefense. 
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The apparent widespread opinion in 
the United States that officers of the 
Navy are opposed to the limitation of 
armaments is unjust and tends to dis- 
credit their efforts to maintain the na- 
tional defence forces at a level they 
consider necessary for security, it was 
stated Sept. 13 by Rear Adm. Hilary 
P. Jones (retired), in a statement pre- 
pared for a Pathe news reel. 

Naval officers, he declared, are anxious 
that the extent of armaments be limited 
by international agreement to the low- 
est point compatible with national safety. 
It must be remembered, he added, that 
there is a minimum point below which 
reduction should not go, because the 
geographical position of the United 
States necessitates carrying on naval! 
operations in distant waters to protect 
commerce. 


Admiral Jones’ statement follows in 
full text: 

There seems to be a very widespread 
opinion in our country that naval offi- 
cers are fundamentally opposed to any 
movement looking to the reduction and 
limitation of armaments. Such an atti- 
tude of mind on the part of the general 
public is wholly unjust to naval officers 
and tends to discredit us in our earnest 
efforts to keep our national defense 
forces at the level that we honestly con- 
sider absolutely necessary for national 
security. 


Limitation of Armaments 
Favored by Naval Officers 


Nevertheless, we are anxious that that 
level shall be fixed by international 
agreement at the lowest point compati- 
ble with safety. We would be grossly 
negligent of our duty if we did not keep 
in mind always the defense of our coun- 
try and its enormous commercial inter- 
ests spread over all the seyen seas, in- 
terests which are now equal to and will 








‘Mail Planes to Serve 


| struction of cruisers and destroyers with- | 


South African Towns 


Government Agrees to Sub- 
sidize New System to Ex- 
tent of $40,000. 


An air mail service between Capetown, 





Port Elizabeth, Johannesburg and Dur-| 


ban, in South Africa, was inaugurated 


late in August, according to cabled re-| 


ports to the Department of Commerce 
by Trade Commissioner Samuel H. Day. 
The service was inaugurated by the 
Union Airways, Limited, which obtained 
a contract and a subsidy of approxi- 
mately $40,000 for the carrying pf mail 
by air between those points, it was 
stated. The full text of the Depart- 
mentis statement follows: _ 

The machines used are Gipsy Moth 
airplanes and will be given names after 
thése of some of. the greatest figures 
in South African history such as Paul 
Kruger, Louis Botha, Piet Retief, Onze 
Jan, and Cecil Rhodes, according to a 
report made by Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner E. B. Lawson, who is located 
in Johannesburg, to the Department of 
Commerce. 

A special surcharge of 4d per ounce 
is levied on postal matter carried by air 
mail. An issue of special air mail 
stamps will be made in the near future, 
it was stated. 

A saving of 36 hours is made in the 
délivering of the European mail from 
Johannesburg and a saving of 29 hours 
is effected in the carrying of thé mail 
between Johannesburg and Port Eliza- 
beth. 


Psychiatric Clinics 


For Children Listed 


Compilation Provides Guide to 
Location of Facilities. 


A list of psychiatric clinics for chil- 
dren in the United States has been com- 
piled by the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor, and will soon be pub- 
lished, according to an oral statement 
made by the chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Grace Abbott, Sept. 13. The pur- 
pose of the compilation is to make avail- 
able the location of clinics offering ex- 


aminations of this kind for children. The! 


statement follows in full text: 

This list of psychiatric clinics for chil- 
dren will enable those interested to de- 
termine the available resources in any 
given locality. Inclusion in this list car- 
ries no implication regarding the quality 
of work done in the clinic, and it is in no 
sense an “approved” list, but is merely 


a guide to the location of clinics offer-'! 


ae psychiatric examinations for chil- 
ren, 

The list is a result of a thorough 
search which terminated about Apr. 1, 
1928, and does not include any clinics 
since that date. The list was prepared 
by Clara Bassett of the division on com- 
unity clinics of the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, under the su- 
pervision of Dr. George S. Stevenson, 
director of that division. 

In addition to the organizations listed 
here, there are psychietrists in private 
practice, a list of whom for any locality 
can be obtained from the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene or the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association. 


Report on Clinic Disaster 
Encounters Heavy Demarid 





Many requests for its recent report on 
the Cleveland clinic disaster are being 
received by the Chemical 
Service of the War Department, accord 
ing to an oral statement Sept, 12 by 
Maj. E. Mantgomery, head of the tech- 
nical division of the Service. Single 
requests for as many_as 50 copies have 
been received, he said, 

The report is especially desired by 
underwriters associations and fire de- 
partments, he stated. Steps are being 
taken to turn the matter over to the 
superintendent. of documents so that the 
reports may be published for sale, as 
the quantity sought has reached such 
proportions that they can no longer be 
distributed free, Maj. Montgomery said. 
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; itation of Armaments Advocated 
By Languages Urged in Taking Census Only Peace Security, By Naval Officers; Says Admiral Jones 


Says: Mr. Bowman! ricet Equal to Mightiest and Sufficient for National De- 


fense Insisted Upon, He Explains. 


soon surpass those of other nations. 

We have an inalienable right to parity 
in naval armaments with the strongest 
sea power in order that we may not be 
placed in a position of inferiority to any 
nation. 

With the sympathetic help and coop- 
eration of my nayal associates, I have 
worked unceasingly since the first meet- 
ing of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference, held in 
Geneva in 1926, to find some fair basis 
of agreement for the limitation of arma- 
ments; and I am sure that I ‘am speak- 
ing the mind of all thinking naval officers 
when I say that the Navy desires a lim- 
itation that will be equitable to all con- 
cerned and will not jeopardize what we 
consider absolutely necessary to our na- 
tional defense. . 

I resent very much the term “big navy 
advocates,” as applied to naval officers 
and also to those members of Congress 
who are sincerely solicitous for the de- 
fense of our national interests. I am op- 
posed to great armaments, because I do 
not believe that the taxpayers of the 
world should be burdened with the ex- 
pense of building up and maintaining 
armaments beyond the minimum neces- 
sary to national security. Furthermore, 
I am convinced that competition in arma- 
ments tends to create suspicion and un- 
easiness in the world and thereby helps 
to bring on war. 

On several occasions in Geneva, repre- 
sentatives of other countries have 
spoken to me of the great wealth and 
power of the United States and of our 
consequent ability to build up and 
maintain great armaments, in contrast 
to conditions in their own countries. 
My reply'to such observations. was that 
while I fully recognized that we were 
a@ wealthy country and could afford to 
build up armaments, if necessary, our 
people did not want to spend their 
money in that way; that they preferred 
to spend it on schools, good roads, and 
even on travel in Europe rather than on 
huge armaments. 

I further assured them that we did not 
come to Geneva with any idea of holding 
the big stick of our wealth over any 
country in the question of armaments, 
but that, on the contrary, we were hon- 
estly trying to reach agreements that 
would reduce to a safe minimum expendi- 
tures on the upbuilding and maintenance 
of armaments. 

This is the attitude of mind of all 
naval officers who have really give the 
matter thought, for they, no less than 
their fellow citizens, have at heart the 
well-being of the country. 


Fleet to Be Adequate 
For National Defense 


It must always be remembered, how- 
ever, that there is a minimum below 
which we cannot afford to go because 
our geographical position imposes upon 
us the necessity of carrying on opera- 
tions in far distant waters. If we 
should go below that minimum we would 
be unable te keep any vessels operating 
in those distant areas. 5 - 

Above that irreducible minimum. the 
question of the relative strength of naval 
armaments becomes a matter for con- 
sidering an agreement. At disarma- 
ment conferences it has been the earnest 
effort of all representatives of the 
United States, naval as well as diplo- 
matic, to bring the level of that relative 
limitation’ as lew as possible; but we 
have maintained, and I believe few in 
this country will dispute it, that we have 
a right to equality with the strongest 
sea power and that we cannot accept 
by agreement a position of inferiority 
to any power. 

At the Geneva conference in 1927 
as a result of the studies of the General 
Board of the Navy, our delegation pro- 
posed a comparatively low level of naval 
| armaments, and further stated that the 
United States would be willing to go 
as low as the most powerful nation on 
the sea would agree to go. 

Since that conference the Navy has 
not changed its attitude of mind and 
still is anxious that some agreement for 
a limitation of naval armaments may be 
| reached; but the Navy insists that our 
right to equality with the strongest sea 
power, in fact as well as in principle, 
shall be recognized as a sine qua non 
of such agreement. 
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All-metal Dirigible 
Said to Excel Other 
Models of Airships 


Greater Maneuverability, De- 
crease in Weight, and Im- 
proved Strength Afford- 
ed by New Craft. 


The ZMC-2 metal-clad nonrigid dir- 
igible built for the Navy by the Aircraft 
Development Corporation, has been de- 
livered at the, Lakehurst Naval Air Sta- 
tion it was announced Sept. 13 by the 
Navy Départment. Acceptance has not 
yet been made but it will be officially 
taken over when tests have been com- 
pleted, according to oral statements 
made by the Department. , 

The ship will be placed with the Navy’s 
other small nonrigid dirigibles and will 
be used for the first air training of 
crews which have completed ground 
work, it was explained. 

The most valuable features of the 
ZMC-2 which is filled with helium, are 
that it combines easy control, which has 
been made possible by eight fins rather 
than the usual four, with resistance to 
fire and durability it was stated. The 
use of eight fips presents more control 
surface to the air currents, an improve- 
ment over other ships of this size, it 
was stated, 


Reduction in Weight. 
According to information made avail- 


able by the Department the general the- 
ory of the metal clad airship has been 
mathematically and experimentally 
proved, and the metal construction proves 
to be superior in every respect to fabric 
construction, whether the ships are filled 
with noninflammable helium or with the 
more buoyant hydrogen. It has been 
determined that all-metal construction 
makes possible an actual reduction in 
weight compared with fabric construc- 
tion due to the fact that the shell or 
hull plating of the metal airship itself 
carries the tensile and shear stresses, 
and also reduces the framing necessary. 

In most practical sizes the metal-clad 
ship can be made approximately twice 
as strong and, at the samt time some- 
oat lighter than the fabric-covered 
ship. 

Increased safety and more positive con- 

trol are afforded by the range of safe 
internal pressure. The same ends are 
also served by the fact that the strong 
and stiff metal covering will not have 
a tendency to tear. There will be no 
soaking of rain water, and the highly 
conductant surface is favorable from a 
standpoint of temperature equalization in 
flight, it was said. 
_ The improvements applied mean that 
it can be handled in the ait by half the 
usual crew for a ship of its size, at the 
same timé under much better control, it 
was stated. The ship is practically fire- 
proof, and in addition to its direct fire 
resistance properties, the metal cover 
makes the ship entirely immune from 
eee static discharges, and is prac- 
tically lightning proof. © 

The Navy does not contemplate re- 
placement of its small airships with the 
metal clad ships, it was stated. The 
new dirigible will be tested under actual 
flight conditions during practice trips. 





President Abandons Plan 
To Take Trip to Texas 


Pressure of Government business, in- 
cluding the coming visit of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, British premier, to discuss with 
President Hoover reduction of nava! 
armaments, .will prevent the President 
from making his contemplated trip in 
October to Texas tp take part in a cele- 
beaten of the Gadsden Purchase at El 

‘ASO. 


This statement was made orally at 
the White House by R. B. Creager, Re- 
publican , National. Committeeman. of 
Texas, who discussed the matter with 
President Hoover. 

Mr. Creager said the Président in- 
formed him that it would not be pos- 
sible for him to visit Texas in October, 
but that he planned to visit that State 
at some future time. 
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Tariff BillExplained |Export Debentures Urged in Senate 








By Senator Watson 


__ As Defense of Labor 


Yardstick of Comparative 
Wages Applied in Framing 
Provision, He Says in 
Radio Address. 


The tariff bill now under discussion in 
the Senate represents the theory of pro- 
tection as understood and applied in all 
of our tariff laws, and a continuance of 
prosperity begotten by former protective 
tariffs depends upon the maintenance of 
this system, it was declared, Sept. 13, by 
Senator Watson (Rep.), ef Indiana, in an | 
address over associated stations of the | 
National Broadcasting Co. 


“The principal object of the protective 
tariff is to protect American labor and 
to maintain the American wage scale,” 
Mr, Watson said. “In the formulation 
of this bill we considered this, and we 
stoutly contend that the pending meas- 
ure fairly well represents the application 
of this theory.” 


Senator Watson’s address follows in 
full text: 

Let it always be remembered that any 
discussion of the tariff is futile that} 
takes no account of the fact that the 
principal object of the protective system 
is to protect American labor and te 
maintain the American wage scale. The 
fundamental doctrine of the Republic is 
equality and this condition never can be 
consummated in any country where labor 
is ground down by starvation wages. 

In this country we could not havea 
genuine republic based on Chinese wages. 
For, if men are to be equal, they must 
be qualified for equality; and that means 
that each one must have such return on 
his investment of labor as will enable}! 
him to surround himself with the com- 
forts and conveniences of our modern} 
civilization, and to live a full-rounded, 
complete American life. 


Wages is Yardstick. 


And this coveted situation would be/| 
utterly impossible if our laboring people | 
were brought into merciless competition | 
with their competitors in other countries 
who are paid from one-third to one-half | 
the wages our laborers receive. ~ 

And in the formulation of the bill now 
pending in the Senate, the yardstick 
we employed to measure the rates that 
are to be placed on any product coming 
into this country from abroad is that 
which measures the difference in the 
cost of production here and there, a large 
per cent of which is the wages of labor. 
The majority members of the Finance 
Committee labored for three months in| 
the preparation of this kill to apply that | 
yardstick to the thousands of products 
admitted into this country. | 


Prosperity Under Tariff. 
Let it always be remembered that, of | 
the 150 years of our history, we have op- | 
erated under a protective tariff system 
125 years, and continuously during the 
whole life of the Republican Party, save 
only during two brief periods. And it is 
a sufficient justification of ‘this policy to 
say that, whenever it has been in force 
in this country, it always has produced 
a condition.of prosperity for all classes 
of our citizenship and that, when the 
contrary policy has been administered by 
the Government, it always has been ac- 
companied by commercial disaster and 
industrial despair. 


And it is-worth remembering that the 
last time the opponents of protection 
were in power in this country, they 
passed the Underwood-Simmons Tariff 
Act which placed practically all agri- 
cultural products on the free list; and 
that the very men who foisted that policy 
on the country are the ones who are now 
demanding the highest possible ratey for 
those same agricultural products. 

If they were right then, they are 
wrong now; and if they were wrong then, 
how far should we trust their judgment 
now? And does not this inconsistent'| 
course justify us in the belief that they 
are not guided by any fixed principle but 
rather are impelled only by a desire to 
favor their party and themselves in a 
political way. 


On Verge of Panic in 1914. 


Everybody knows that the operation of 
that law brought us to the verge of a 
panic in 1914, such as always had oc- 
curred under like laws in the previous 
history of the country, and that nothing 
but the outbreak of the war in Europe 
saved us from just such an industrial and 
financial calamity as must inevitably re- 
sult from the passage of such an act. 

And, furthermore, everybody knows 
that, after the enormous demands occa- 
sioned by the war had ceased, and the 
Underwood-Simmons law became fully 
effective, the whole country in 1921 was 
in a state of agitation and despair un- | 
paralleled.in our whole history in a time | 
of peace, and that nothing but the pas- | 
sage of the emergency tariff law saved 
agriculture from utter collapse, and that} 
nothing but the repeal of the Underwood- 
Simmons law and the substitution for it 
of the Fordney-McCumber law made 
possible the restoration of confidence, the 
resuscitation of our stricken industries 
and the rehabilitation of our depressed 
agriculture. 

And yet, these same gentlemen are 
again insisting that, by a long series of 
amendments to the pending law, they 
shall be permitted once more to make 
the tariff law of the country. 

Pessimism Not Justified. 

Nor should it be forgotten that ‘the | 
prephecies that are now being uttered 
and the predictions every day broadcast | 
by the opponents of this measure are in | 
precisely the same language as those | 
given by the opponents of protection 
every time a tariff bill has been up for 
consideration in Congress for the last 
70 years. 

Always we are told that we cannot | 
sell to other nations if we do not buy of 
them, and that we cannot buy of them 
because we are placing the tariff wall so 
high that imports cannot be lifted over 
it. These dismal prophecies, have been 
uttered with great vehemence every time 
a tariff bill has been up for considera- 
tion, and always we are told that the 
prosperity of the nation is to be de-| 
stroyed because of the paralysis of our | 
international commerce by the enactment | 
of the pending measure, 

And yet, in the face of these dismal 
predictions and these dire prophecies, 
our exports and imports both have in- 
creased under every protective tariff act 
passed by the Republican Party in all its 
history, until last year they stood at 
over $9,000,000,000, or greater than that 
of any other nation in all recorded his- 
tory in a time of peace. 

And yet, in spite of these significant 
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Acreement Reached 


As Auxiliary to Revision of Tariff| With Great Britain 


Mr. Brookhart Says Provision Is Necessary If New Duties 
Are to Benefit Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to the admission of all advertising mat- 
ter except such matter as may have been 
printed in a foreign country for adver- 
tising sales of articles by persons doing 
business in the United States. 


A change in the language written into 
the bill by the Finance Committee to 
clarify the entry of articles into the 
United States under bond likewise re- 
ceived the approval of the Senate. 


Mr. Harrison Declares 
Law Would Burden Public 


Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, minority member of the Finance 
Committee, opened debate with a’ speech 
against the bill as “an unnecessary bur- 
den upon the American people, granting 
an unjustified bounty to the well organ- 
ized and highly efficient industries.” 


“In the art of discrimination, this tar- 
iff proposal is a masterpiece,” Senator 
Harrison said. “The title of every rev- 
enue act heretofore passed by the Con- 
gress has at least attempted to clearly 
set forth the purpose of the act. This 
bill reads, ‘To provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American labor.’ 
If the title truly expressed the effects of 
the legislation, it would read: ‘An act 
to destroy revenue, to stifle commerce 
with foreign counrties, to discourage in- 
dustries of the United States, to flimflam 
American labor, and to fleece the Amer- 
ican farmer.’ 

“When we consider the small propor- 


|tion of labor that could possibly receive 


any benefits from this legislation ard 
the millions engaged in labor who are 
discriminated against in the legislation, 
we can appreciate its injustices and in- 
equalities. Only one-tenth of our popu- 
lation is engaged in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries and of that one- 
tenth only a very small percentage re- 
ceive any benefits from the protective 
riff. 

“What a false cry that protection pro- 
tects American labor!” 

“The increased burdens proposed in 
this legislation fall heaviest upon that 
army of men and women engaged in 
labor in those industries and institutions 
the cost and operation of which will be 
increased through the increased duties 
carried in the bill. 

“Take the employes in our great trans- 


portation system, in our automobile in- | 


dustries and in those innumerable other 
industries that*dominate our domestic 
market and supply the world trade, this 
tariff bill will injuriously affect. ” 


| Percentages of Wages 


To Materials Are Cited \ 
“Under the last census the average of 


| wagés for labor to materials in all our 


manufacturing industries was 28 per 
cent. In the boot and shoe industry, the 
output of which is,on the free list, the 
percentage of wages to materials was 
36 per cent. In the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, which -were on the 
free iist, the percentage of wages to 
materials was 45 per cent. 
manufacture of typewriters, which were 
on the free list, it was 68 per cent. 

“The facts disprove the statement that 
the wages are higher in the protected 
industries. Only when the amount of 
wages paid is divided by the amount of 
product of the employe is a comparative 
labor cost furnished. 

“When the production of American la- 
bor is compared in wages to the produc- 
tion of the laberer of any other country, 
it is most favorable to American labor. 
The output of the Belgian worker is only 
about 16 per cent of the United States 
worker, while the Belgian worker is paid 
30 per cent of the amount paid the Amer- 
ican worker. The output of the French 
worker is about 17 per cent of that of 
the American worker while the French 
worker is paid about 32 per cent of- the 
amount paid the American worker. In 
the United States one man per year will 
produce 77 tons of steel, while in Great 
Britain one man per year will produce 
only 25 tons of steel. In the United 
States one man will preduce 140,000 
bricks, while in Germany.-one man per 
year will produce only 60,000 bricks. 

“One man in the United States in a 


day will produce 21 square meters of} 
window glass, while in Sweden one man | 


per day will produce only 10 BAUAED:| jackscrew in lowering those rates so that 


meters and in Belgium only 11 square 
meters. In Japan one man per day 
will produce 104 pounds of cotton yarns, 
while in the United States one man will 
produce per day 414 pounds. In the 
United States one man engaged in ag- 
riculture will produce as much as six in 
Italy. 


Nation Said to Rank Low 
In Per Cent of Goods Exported 


“The United States ranks first as a| 


natural storehouse for raw materials. 
Despite these great advantages in raw 
materials, we rank much in the rear in 
exportations when compared to the other 
nations of the world. President Hoover, 
while Secretary of Commerce, said: 
‘Less than 6 per cent of our total pro- 
ductivity is exported.’ When we con- 


sider that a small percentage of our to- | 


tal productivity’ is exported to the mar- 
ket of the world and see France as 

e 
United Kingdom 62 per cent of her pro- 
ductivity; Germany 64 per cent of her 
productivity, we are bound to conclude 
that our international trade and com- 
merce is needlessly restricted through 
tariff burdens. These restrictions crip- 
ple our export potentialities, 

“It is not the tariff, but our large nat- 
ural resources which explain our high 
wages. If it were different, if the tariff 
deserved the credit that its friends pro- 
claim, then today Italy, France, Japan, 
Germany and Russia would equally en- 
joy higher wages because of their tar- 
iffs. But their low wages are given as 
the justification of our high duties. 

“Se we have a tariff problem, not to 
protect our naturally high wages, but 
to force like profits and wages for other 
industries that do not have such natural 
advantages in the United States and so 
cannot out of their ewn products share 
with American production or wages. And 
so the effect is that the tariff has a ten- 
dency 4» drive down the average wages 
throughout this country. 

“The American people could not ex- 
pect the distinguished gentlemen who 
composed the majority membership of 
the Finance Committee to write a bill 
that would equalize duties and give to 
agriculture a fair deal in tariff construc- 
tion. 
by a vote of 54 to 34, was passed in the 


When the McMaster Resolution, ' 


Senate last year, pledging the Senate to 
an immediate revision downward of the 
excessive rates in the present tariff law, 
every member of the majority member- 


ship of the Finance Committee voted | 


against that resolution.” 


Senator Harrison discussed “the man- 
ner in which the bill was jammed through 
the House, with the right of the minority 
in that body deprived of offering amend- 
ments,” and declared that the majority 
of the Finance Committee had allocated 
the different schedules of the bill to cer- 
tain majority members of the Commit- 
tee to*frame the rates for their sec- 
tions and States and constituencies. 


Senators Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
and Edge (Rep.), of New Jersey, were 


placed in charge ofthe steel and earth- | 


enware schedules, representing those 
States in which those industries are 
mostly located, he pointed out. The 
woolen and cotton rates were fixed by 
the subcommittee presided over by Sen- 
ator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, he 
said, while the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
had taken the sugar schedule “in which 
he has so long been vitally interested.” 

“It was the worst conspiracy that was 
ever concocted in the legislative annals 
of this Government,” he said. “It was 


a case of trading and trafficking among | 


themselves in the interest of the already 
bloated favored ones of their particular 


| States. 


| 


“No wonder that an aroused indigna- 


tion has swept this country and from the | 


press and public everywhere this legis- 
lative monstrosity is condemned. 

“The average ad valorem rate in every 
schedule has been increased’ with one ex- 
ception. 
fact thai they put manganese on the 
free list in order to further the profits 
of the great steel interests of this coun-| 
try. If manganese had carried the same 


| rate as in the present law and the com- 


pensatory duties had remained the same 
in that one item, the stecl and metals 
achedule would have been increased 
|nearly 6 per cent over the present law.” 
While there have been many increases 
in the agricultural schedule, they were 
“in the main but shams and pretenses— 
merely paper increases to deceive :and 
hoodwink the American farmer,” de- 
|clared Senator Harrison. 
“Take corn, where the importations are 
| less than one five-hundredths of our pro- 
duction, and less than one-fiftieth of our 
exportations,” he said, “yet they in- 
creased the duty from 15 cents to 25 
cents a bushel.« They took broom corn 
from the free list and put a duty of $25 
a ton on it. The production last year 
was was 91,000,000; our exportations 





And in the} 


| 


were over 10,000,000 and only 155 pounds 
| trickled in. 


Few of Increases 
|Said to Aid Farmers 


“In the case of only a few products 
will the increases granted on agricul- 
tural products relieve or assist agricul- 
ture in the slightest. 
imagine that his ills are cured when the 
remedy is applied as in the case of limes, 
for instance? They levy a duty. of 1 
cent a pound, and our importations are 
5,162,000 pounds, and no production is 
recorded. Or in the case of currants, 
where the production is negligible, and 
our importations as well.as consumption 
immense. 


units of clothing, or 88 units of build- 


the building material or into the house- 
hold. Nothing escapes their attention, 
and where the increased rates would ap- 
pear too high, they phrased jokers, in 
order to deceive and prohibit. 

“In this contest the minority will be 
moved to do justice by every class, 
every industry and every section. 


would be based upon a different theory 
from that which prompted those who 
fashioned it. We realize that in this 
country, during the last decade, and 
prior to that for ‘several decades, there 
| has grown up a partnership between the 


to the’ people of this country. We would 
not, therefore, employ the ax, but the 


those industries might adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. 


to place certain commodities upon a 
competitive basis; but in the main, as a 
minority, we will strive to equalize rates 
so that a parity at least may be ap- 
proached in the purchasing power of the 
dollar of the various industries of this 
country. All must agree that heavy 
taxes should not continue to be imposed 
upon the country in order to protect 
those industries in this country that are 
economically unsound, either in.their con- 
ception or in the inefficient manner in 
which they are operated. To follow any 
other policy is to pla¢e an unnecessary 
burden upon the American people and to 
grant an unjustified bounty to the well 
organized and highly eflicient industries.” 


Revised Rates Compared 


|With Present Levies 


Senator Harrison went over the va- 
rious schedules of the bill, showing? ac- 
cording to figures supplied by the Tariff 
Commission, the increases and decreases 
in rates made by the Finance Committee 
as compared to existing law. 

‘In the chemical schedule, he said, there 
are 74 increases and 29 decreases, as 
compared to 1922 rates; in the earthen- 
ware schedule, 99 increases and 20 de- 
creases; in the metals schedule, 181 in- 
creases and 45 decreases; in the sugar 
schedule, 14 increases and no decreases; 
in the tobacco schedule, 1 increase and 
no decreases; in the agricultural sched- 
ule, 179 increases and 11 decreases; in 
the spirits schedule, 6 increases and no 
decreases; in the cotton schedule, 28 in- 
ereases and 10 decreases; in the flax and 
jute schedule, 36 increases and 1 de- 
crease; in the wool schedule, 61 increases 
and 1 decrease; in the rayon schedule, 
16 increases and 1 decrease; in the silk 
schedule, 10 increases and 2 decreases; 
in the paper schedule, 23 increases and 
1 decrease, and in the sundries sched- 
ule, 152 increases and 25 decreases. 

Senator Harrison, in concluding his 
address, cited numerous specific instan- 
ces of increases of rates which benefited 
large corporations. He cited the Libby- 





Owens Co, among those benefited by 


sl 


That exception was due to the | 


On Navy Limitation Full Investigation by British Government Into Outbreaks 
And Resulting Situation Is Predicted. 


Mr. Stimson Says Nations Are 
In Accord on Conference 
As Result of Recent 
Discussions. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

| they remained in the armament race, are 
considered, the general picture is pre- 
sented, Mr. Stimson stated. 

Comparing this broad picture with the | 
details reported in the press, it can be 
seen how small the details are, he pointed 
out. 

The tonnage of the American Navy 
is in the neighborhood of 1,200,000 tons 
of combatant ships, Mr. Stimson said. 
We have now reached a point in the 
naval negotiations where we have been | 
|spending our time on a very few thou- 
sand tons in one class of ships. Not 
even a difference in tonnage exists but | 
really a difference in the class of guns 
to be mounted on a certain small amount 
of tonnage. This gives a picture of how 
near we are together, he said. 

Changes Made by Congress. 

An agreement will have. a_ beneficial 
effect upon our naval policy, Mr. Stim- 
son pointed out. This is agreed by all 
enlightened naval men, he said. Our} 
Navy is living from hand to mouth now. 
It is the worst sufferer from lack of an 
agreement because there is no way of 
making a consistent program with a fair | 
chance of being recognized as authorized, | 
he said. | 

There is no set standard, he said. What | 
| the Navy thinks is subject to distortion 
when it gets to Congress by fluctuating | 
waves of public opinion from year to! 
| year. An agreement would stabilize that | 
|so that the Navy could make its plans | 
| with a fair amount of confidence that | 
| they, would be recognized by Congress | 
because they were subject to an inter- | 
national agreement. Thus the Navy 
would not have to fight from year to 


| 








letter, dated Sept. 11 and addressed to 


{general at Jerusalem to emphasize to 


Can any farmer 


“Why, under the present law 100 units 
of farm products will only purchase 73 


ting materials, and yet the proponents of 


this legislation have increased the rates 
on practically everything that goes into 


“If we were writing this tariff bill, it 


Government and business at a great cost | 


“It may be that there will arise a dif- | 
ference in the views of individual mem- | 
| bers as to thé rates necessary in order 


| year to get behind it enough public opin- 
ion to save itself. | 

Mr. Stimson said that he thought the| 
enlightened members of the Navy were| 
the first to recognize the benefits coming | 
from a proper agreement for controlling | 
the construction of the American Navy | 
as well as those of the world. 

New Atmosphere Created. 

If we are successful, he repeated, the | 
race is off and an entirely different 
atmosphere is substituted—an atmos- 
phere which will not only benefit our own | 
national defense, but will benefit the | 
whole attitude in relations between Great 
| Britain and the United tates. 

This is why those of us who have been 
engaged in the naval discussions, Mr. 
Stimson stated, have felt that it was so 
important and have been so_ greatly 
pleased that we have made such a long 
step—such progress toward solving this 
problem. 





Mr. Stimson added what he described | 


as a word of caution regarding the en- 
largement of the naval negotiations. 
He said that the present negotiations 
had been only between Great Britain and 
the United States and are subject to 


the vicissitudes of a conference in which | 


the other»nations would participate. 
We have reached a point where there 
is at most a difference of opinion over 


only a few thousand tons, and not par- | 
ticularly the way in which the two na- | 


tions should build their ships within 
those tons. 


glass increases, a company which he said 
had made frequent declarations of large 


said operated against the housewife, the 
farmer, and the child. 
chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
others of the majority, to deny his state- 
ments. 

He said “there never was such a ne- 


it was “born 
division of the spoils,” that it would 
“stifle industry and American trade,” 
and be “ruinous to this, Government.” 
It would force American capital to 
go abroad and establish industries to 
the detriment of American labor, he said. 
He said the minority of the Senate want 
to adjust the tariff rates on a competi- 
|tive basis. For years past, he said, there 


business and the Government.” 


vocating a debenture plan for the Amer- 
ican farmer, as an amendment to the 
| tariff bill, announced he would not vote 
| for the bill either as,it was passed by 
the House or as reported by the Senate 
Committee on Finance. 


World Market Said to 
Fix Farm Prices 


| Mr. Brookhart said that there is no 
|American market for the American 

farmer under the terms of the pending 
| bill, It leaves the farmer, he said, with 
| the prices of his products fixed according 
|to the world market prices. He pointed 
lout that 10 ‘per cent of the American 
| farmers’ products are surplus to go 
|; abroad in competition with all the world 

and that the price of the 90 per cent of 
| the products is fixed at the prices ob- 
| tained on that sold abroad, 

Farmers, he said, have no voice in the 
prices they are getting either at home 
or abroad. He said that under it agri- 

|culture™has not been equalized with in- 
j dustry. Saying that industry itself is 
| divided, part of it prosperous and part 





jon the verge of bankruptcy, he quoted | 


reports as saying there were 177,000 
corporations operating at a loss since 
1925. “There is something wrong,” he 
| added, “with the protective tariff.” The 
trouble is the discrimination against ag- 
riculture, and that can only be remedied 
by the Hamiltonian doctrine today called 
the debenture or bounty, he said. 

| Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
interrupting, asked if the increase from 
12 to 14 cents in the tariff on butter, in- 
| effective to the farmer, is not “merely a 
pretense to help the farmer?” Senator 
Brookhart, agreeing, said the effective 
way of meeting the farm situation is 
through a debenture fund for purchase 
of surpluses and shutting off of foreign 
competition. } 
| Senator Brookhart said that in the | 
| House, when the agricultural marketing 
bill that created the Federal Farm Board 
| was under consideration, the debenture 
plan, proposed as an amendment then, 
was opposed on the ground that it was 
| @ revenue proposal. Now, he said, is an | 
| appropriate time for consideration of the | 
debenture plan. He said the debenture | 








borhood of -$200,000,000, 


Considering the scope of the subject | 


dividends and still had, at its latest re- | 
port, $8,¥95,000 of undivided surplus. | 
He mentioned other increases that he} 
He defied the} 


or | 


farious bill offered to Congress,” that | 
in conspiracy under a} 


has been a tariff “wedlock between big | 


| Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, ad- | 


fund proposed would involve in the neigh- | 








British authorities are restoring order / 
in Palestine and, in the opinion of the 
Department of State, will thoroughly in- 
vestigate the situation there, the Secre- | 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, has| 
just advised Representative Kelly | 
(Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa. 

The views of the Secretary of State 
were communicated as the result of a 
letter which Representative Kelly for- 
warded to him calling attention to the 
oceurrenc . incident to the Arab assaults 
on Jews : . Palestine. 

The full text of Secretary Stimson’s 


Mr. Kelly, follows: 


“I have received your letter of Sept. | 
6 with regard to the disturbances in 
Palestine. 


Consul General Requested 
Protection for Citizens 


“As you are aware, the Department 
on Aug. 24 instructed the consul} 
the appropriate authorities their respon- | 
sibility for the protection of the lives | 
and property of American citizens | 
though he had immediately upon the out- 
break of the disturbances requested such 
protection, 

“On Aug. 25, upon learning of the 
death of several American citizens at 

ebron, the Department directed the 
ambassador at London to express to the 
foreign office the earnest hope of this 


therefore, Mr. Stimson said that he felt 
encouraged to think that we have a great 
chance at this time of making a long 
step forward in world progress. 
| Secretary Stimson stated that taking 
| a broad view of the question no one could 
| doubt that a successful agreement would 
|mean reduction and not merely limita- 
tion. This does not mean that the United 
States is going out to junk a lot of ships 
in January, 1930. There are other ways 
of junking ships, by not building replace- 
ments, for instance, he pointed out. 
Under the Washington naval agree- 
ments the United States faces the pros- 
pect of being obliged, unless we can all 
agree not to do it, to replace the most| 
expensive of all categories of war ves- 
sels—namely, capital ships, Mr. Stim- 





to replace. 

Ultimately there will be reduction, he 
said—just as clearly reduction as if 
ships were sunk on the first of January. 

Japan, France and Italy have been in- 
formed that Great Britain and the 
United, States have been negotiating, Mr. 
Stimson stated, and they suggested that 
we had better do this first in view of 
what happened last time. 

The present small differences between 
the United States and Great Britain are 
up to the conference of five powers to 
settle, he stated. Premier MacDonald 
is not coming over to settle this last gap. 


son stated. These cost about $37,000,000 | 





He is coming to visit and to discuss other 
things with the President. 


unsettled. 


|fast table and settle it. 








The con-} 
ference will settle whatever is now left| 


" Cixpex_1677) 
Complete Order Being Restored Rapidly 
In Palestine, Says Secretary of State 





Government that immediate and compre- | 
hensive steps might be taken for the 
restoration of order and the protection 
of the lives ahd property of American 
citizens. In reply, the ambassador was 
assured by the foreign office that ad- 
equate steps were being taken and would 
continue to be taken to protect American | 
citizens and their property and that} 
every effort would be made to restore 
order. 


“T am gratified to note that order is! 
being rapidly and completely restored | 
in Palestine as a result of the prompt 
and effective measures taken by the 
British authorities. I am confident that | 
these authorities will make a thorough | 
and impartial investigation with a view 
to ascertaining all of the facts pertinent | 
to the situation.” 


Many letters are reaching Members of | 
the House regarding the Palestine situ- 
ation. One of these, received by Repre- 
sentative Kelly and others, is from the 
Congregation Kasher Israel Anshe Sfard, 
of McKeesport, Pa., dated Sept. 11, 
signed by A. L. Kessler, president of the 
congregation. It follows in full text: 

Whereas, the syddenness and ferocity 
of the shocking outrages recently com- 
mitted against the Jewish population in 
Palestine disclose an appalling insecurity | 
and portend a constant threat of danger | 
to the development of @ Jewish civiliza- 
tion in the land dedicated by the leading 
nations of the world to the establishment 
of a Jewish homeland; 


Therefore, we, the members of the 
Kasher Israel Anshe Sfard congrega- | 
tion, duly assembled at a general mem- 
bership meeting held in our headquar- 
ters on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 8, at 
McKeesport, join in urging upon the 
British government an immediate recog- 
nition of the appalling situation.and the 
urgent necessity of at once devising 
vigorous measures not only for the res- 
toration but for the permanent preser- 
vation of an everlasting peace. 

We also urge the Government of the 
United States to voice its sentiments and | 
to offer to cooperate in every possible | 
way toward the attainment of this great | 
end. 


Malay Government Plans 
Park of Million Acres 


Plans have been made for the estab- | 
lishment of a national park of 1,000,000 | 
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The President’s Day. 
At the Executive Offices 
September 13 








10 a. m.—-Senator Hawes (Dem.), of 
Missouri, called to discuss Mississippi 
River flood control with the President. 

10:15 a. m.—Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, former Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet.. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—A. Carman Smith of the 
Los Angeles chamber of commerce, 
called to outline to the President the 
views of his organization on immigration 
and the tariff. 

12:45 p. m.—T. V. O’Connor, chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


September 13. 





Senate. 

‘ z m. to 1 p. m.—Debate on the tariff 
ill, 

1 p. m: to 2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff bill. 

2 p. m. to 3 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff bill. 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m—Continued debate 
on the tariff bill. 

4 p. m. to 4:45 p. m.—Continued debate 
on the tariff ,bill. 

4:45 p. m.—Recessed until noon Sept. 


| 14. 





| Committee Meetings 
of the 


Senate 


September 14. 








Senate. 
Naval Affairs, subcommittees, execu- 
tive, on activities of certain shipbuild- 


|ing companies at the Geneva Confergnce 


in 1927, 11 a. m. 





National Park in Quebec 
To Be Opened by Canada 


A new national park in, Canada will 


acres in the Federated Malay States,|be opened in 1930, according to a state- 
according to advices received from the | ment by E. A. Cartier, president of the 
peninsular, government by the National) Quebec Fish and Game Protection As- 
Park Service of the Department of the | sociation, made public Sept. 13 by the 


Interior. 


lic Sept. 13, follows: 
Information regarding the national 
parks of the United States has been ob- | 


The full text of the statement National Park Service of the Department 
by the National Park Service, made pub- | of the Interior. 


The association, it was 


| stated, is making arrangements with the 
| Dominion government to open the park. 


The park is in the Mount Tremblant 


; tained by Theodore R, Hubback, game | district of the, Laurentian Mountains, 


warden at Pahang, in the Federated Ma-|}¢ will include a tract. of 1,200 square 
lay States. Mr. Hubback states that ef-| miles set aside several years ago by 


forts are now being made to have a 
national park established in the Malay | 
peninsula to include about 1,000,000 | 
acres. 

now a game reserve and contains a fair 


are taken to preserve it. 


— 


The area under consideration is | 


|the province of Quebec. 





For centuries communication traveled ata snail’s pace. 


Then came Science and a new, fast meving age. 


Moose, deer, 
bear and beaver, as well as fish in abun- 
dance, are found in the area. 





The President and Premier| amount of game which in future years | practically unoccupied, its inhabitants 
| MacDonald will not meet over the break- | will be exterminated unless further steps | being a very few members of a primitive 
The region is| wild tribe whom no one ever sees, 








Mail, once carried “swiftly’’ by the Pony Express — soon 
reached for greater speeds—answering the ever increasing 
need of business for more rapid communication. Faster trains, 


motor trucks, pneumatic chutes, high-speed machinery and 


finally the Air Mail—all seemed to save the last minute. 


The Government could do no more. 


But Science again speaks—Hours can be saved on business 


mail. A new Government approved method— Metered Mail— 


eliminates cumbersome stamps and three time-consuming 


operations in the Post Office. 


Already, Metered Mail is speeding the business of America’s 


largest concerns. It is available and practical for any respon- 


sible business regardless of the size or variety of its mail, 


and its use Is increasing by leaps and bounds. 


The postage stamp is going out of business. 


That is 


METERED MAIL 


Progress! ¥ 


the method that made stamps obsolete 


J 


THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY — Sole Distributors of PITNEY-BOWES MAILING EQUIPMENT 
Main Office: 883 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. — Offices in 21 cities — 
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. 
Continued drought and forecasts .of 
unfavorable weather are causing consid- 
erable uneasiness among both agricul- 
tural and livestock interests in Argen- 
tina, according to the weekly review of 
world business, agricultural and market- 


ment of Commerce. 

Threshing of wheat is well under way 
in a number of Canadian provinces, and 
the trade outlook in this country is more 
encouraging, it was stated. 

The Department’s review follows in 
full text: : 

Argentina: The continued drought 
and forecast of unfavorable weather are 
causing great uneasiness among both 
the agricultural and livestock interests 
of the country. August commercial 
failure liabilities amounted to 13,700,000 
paper pesos, or nearly double those of 
July, but the total for the first eight 
months is less than that for the corre- 
sponding period of last three years. The} 
Province of Buenos Aires is issuing 60,- 
000,000 paper pesos of additional mort- | 
gage bonds designated series “E” on! 
Sept. 4. 


ing conditions just issued by the Depart 


—o 


’ Foreign Trade 


In Staples Is Fair in Mexico. 


teresting trend in Danish foreign trade 
during the past six months was a very 
definite increase in the trade with Eng- 
land anda rather marked decline in the 
imports from Germany. (Crown equals 
about $0.2661.) 

Egypt: Preliminary data on foreign 
trade for July show an adverse balance 
as compared with a favorable balance 
for the same month of 1928. Imports 
totaled £E4,285,000 (£E equals approxi- 
mately $5) and exports £E£3,225,200, as 
against £E£3,620,700 and £E3,960,200, re- 
spectively. Cotton exports were valued 
at £E2,475,400 as compared with 
£E3,373,800 in July, 1928. For the first 
seven months of 1929 imports totaled 
£E30,780,900 and exports £E31,152,200; 
this compares with £E28,404,000 and 
£E31,066,700, respectively, for the same 
period of 1928. Cotton accounted for 
£E24,519,800 of exports in 1929 and 
£E24,592,600 in 1928. 


Favorable Outlook 
Shown in Finland 
Finland: Economic conditions in Fin- 


land during August were spotty, with|by four notes of 1.25x dollars each, | 


THE UNITED STATES 


Taxation 


Of Revenue Statute 
Of 1928 Is Clarified 


‘Taxable Period’ Referred to 
In Section 44 (b), Relating 
To Initial Payments, 
Covered in Ruling. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 
Tax 2492. 


The “taxable period” réferred to in 
section 44(b) of the revenue act of 1928, 
which relates to initial payments on in- 
stallment sales, is regarded by the In- 
come Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, as the “taxable year” that is de- 
fined by section 48(a) of the same act. 

The full text of the Unit’s opinion 
follows: 

The M Company was organized in 1925 
for the purpose of purchasing, develop- 
ing and subdividing real estate, ‘and a 
fiscal-year accounting period ending May 
31 was used. The subdivision lots were 
first placed on sale in August and Sep- 
tember, 1927. The majority of the lots 
were sold at that time for 6x dollars each, 
of which amount x dollars was payable 
in cash at the date of sale, the balance 
|of the purchase price being represented 





Weekly passenger plane service be-| the batlosk 2a uarabie 
tween Buenos Aires and Santiago, ‘ave indications-¢ ; 
Chile, was inaugurated recently. The 
total number of automobiles imported 
during the first seven months of this 
year amounted to 44,211 and of trucks 
to 13,745, as compared with 25,805 and 
7,545, respectively, during the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 


Although there | maturing in 6, 12, 18 and 24 months, 


at it will be some time | tively, f the date of sale, 
before any real betterment in the finan- | ene renee ° 
Status of Sale at Issue. 


| cial situation can be expected, the pros- | . > 

| pects have improved. | The question presented is whether the 
| Industrial conditions remained some-| income from the sale of the lot as out- 
| what below normal. Bankruptcies are|lined above should be cemputed under 
| lower but protested bills have increased. | the revenue act of 1926 or 1928, or, in 
| Stock excharige prices and turnover both | other words, is the transaction an install- 


Wool Prices in Australia | have fallen off. The labor market is on| ment sale or a completed sale. 


training in skilled or continuous occupa- 


| the whole satisfactory, with unemploy- | 
Are Lower Than Last Year | ment normal. J | 


Australia: The Australian wool sea-| 


Imports during July were slightly be- | 


son has opened with prices from 25 to | 


low those of June, with exports consid- 


Section 44(b) of the revenue act of 
1928 defines initial payments as follows: 
“* * * As used in this section the 
|term ‘initial payments’ means the pzey- 
| ments received in-cash or property other 


30 per cent lower than those prevailing| erably higher. Industrial activity was S $ 
at the opening of the 1928-29 season| limited, with the exception of lumbering |than evidences of indebtedness of the 
and about 5 per cent below the closing| in which exports were high, both sea- | purchaser during the taxable period in 
rates. Buying on French account was|sonally and as compared with the pre-| which the sale or other disposition is 
active. Recent duty advances of 10 per! vious month. Prices remained low and | made.” 
cent on rayon textiles have not as yet! prospects dull; no contracts for deliv-| Section 48(a) of the revenue act of 
reflected in the retail or wholesale | ery in 1930 have been made. |1928 defines taxable year in the follow- 
trades except for future indents. | The sulphite-pulp market was good; | ing language: 

Canada: Trade news from the Prairie | 55 per cent of the 1930 output has been| “Taxable year” means the calendar 
Provinces is more encouraging, with lo-| sold and inquiries for the 1931 produc-| year, or the fiscal year ending during 
cal unofficial estimates of the wheat crop| tion are coming in» The demand for | such calendar year, upon the basis of 
at 275,000,000 bushels. Threshing is|sulphate-pulp was dull but the outlook | which the net income is computed under 
well under way in Manitoba and Sas-j is considered good. Sales‘of wood pulp | this part. * * * The first taxable year, to 
katchewan, and will soon be general in| continued to be slow. The ply-wood mar- | be called the taxable year 1928, shall be 
Alberta. Preliminary returns indicate | ket is seasonally weaker; the capacity of |the calendar year 1928 or any fiscal 
better grades than last year and good the mills was not increased during the | year ending during the calendar year 
weather promises to enable growers to| year. The paper market showed im- | 1928. 
get the crop in at an unusually early | provement. The cost-of-living index ad-| Article 352 of Regulations 74 states, 
date. However, rapid delivery with the| vanced. The financial situation re-| jn part: 
large stocks of the old crop on hand and | mained unimproved, with prospects of 


an inactive export demand is creating | 
some transportation and storage prob- 
lems, 


Western wholesale trade is relatively 
more active than the retail branch, but; 
the latter is fair in most centers, al-| 
though as usual at this season collec-| 
tions are slow. Toronto has experienced | 
some cancellations as the result of crop | 


betterment. The stock-exchange index 
continued to weaken. The seasonal in- 
crease in lumber exports brought with it 
a large favorable balance during July. 

India: The mill strike situation has 
improved considerably. Jute and Hes- 
sian markets are quiet. Despite slack- | 
ness in demand, piece goods are steady. 
Shellac has shown a declining tendency, | 


|respect to the terms of sale, as follows: 


conditions but wholesalers there report With few inquiries. Metals are slightly 
a fair business and the retailers are sat-| firmer. Merchandise imports in July in-| 
isfied with the volume passing, particu-| creased somewhat, but exports declined. | 
larly in clothing, millinery and footwear, | Floods continue in the Sind area causing 
which are moving well. Montreal ‘and | considerable damage to property, crops, 
Quebec report satisfactory conditions, | and livestock, and the situation is being | 
but Maritimes business is apparently | aggravated by a reported outbreak of 
only fair. |cholera. Trade in this region is being 
Increases of from 3 to 14 per cent in| adversely affected, particularly piece 
the bank clearings of Canada’s largest | goods. Jute and Hessian markets are 
cities in August show that business was | Still feeling the effects of the recent 
generally more active than in the same| strike and prices are ruling lower. 
month of 1928. General business conditions have not 
As compaeed with July a year ago,| improved in the past week. Weather 
Canadian imports in July, 1929, record | conditions continue favorable for the new 
striking percentage increases, in tubes, | rice crop, but it is too early yet to make} 
pipes and fittings, 80 per cent; rolling | estimates as to its size. The rice market 
mill products, 48 per cent; electrical ap-| is firm but quiet, due to lack of interest} 
paratus, 63 per cent; copper products | on the part of Java and Hong Kong buy-}| 
57 per cent; coke, 49 per cent; crude|ers. Paddy arrivals are slow, with hold- | 
petroleum, 46 per cent; and vegetable|ers accepting higher prices. Saigon) 
oils, 59 per cent. The major decreases ; white rice is being quoted at 12.36 pi-/| 
were in automobiles and agricultural im-| asters per 100 kilos. Rice exports from 
plements, which declined by 30 and 17| Saigon during August totaled 109,000 
per cent, respectively. Hide and skins! metric tons, of which Hong Kong took} 
imports fell off by approximately 51 per | 28,000 tons; Java, 18,000, and the. Philip- 
cent from last year. | pines 8,000 metric tons. The piastre 
Imports from the -United States of/ sold, sight New* York, on Aug. 31, at 
over $77,000,000, constitute a gain of 9| $0.445, with an official exchange rate of 
per cent over July, 1928. The United | 11.35 francs (par is $0.50). 
Kingdom’s contribution, amounting to Japan: Business feels the effects of the 
$17,700,000, shows an increase of ap-| government’s retrenchment program and 
proximately the same proportions. Two} is at a low ebb awaiting further devel-| 
new air mail services are being estab-| opments. Earnings of leading banks 
lished in the Prairies Provinces on Oct.| show a decline, with expectancy of re- 
1, connecting important centers. Can-| duced dividend rates. Rumoy regarding 
adian mineral production during the first | the much-discussed gold embargo con-| 
half of 1929 was valued at more than | tinue to cause temporary fluctuations in 
$123,000,000. The 17 per cent increased | commodity and stock markets. An ab- 
value over the values for the first six! normally large rice crop is anticipated. 
months of 1928 is attributed chiefly to| 
larger gains in copper, nickel, and as- | Sales of Staple Goods 
bestos output. In Mexico Are Fair 
Mexico: Seasonal influences are con-| 
In Shanghai Trade | sidered largely responsible for the fair 
: s wa ; : volume of sales of staple goods. Col- 
China: Trading conditions in China re- | Jections continue fairly satisfactory, and 
main unchanged from last week. Shang- | Joans are being made at rates of 9 to 10 
hai’s return to more prosperous condi- | pey cent interest. The government re- | 
tions is, however, indicated in an an-/| ports that owing to the prolonged 
nouncement to the effect that approxi- drought in the northern part of the 


mately 2,600,000 taels ($1,500,000) will), 4 si dans . | 
be paid on the September settlement day commiry & cotsiderable vember of See 








Conditions Improve 





' fiscal 


“Sale of real property involving de- 
ferred payments.—Under section 44 de- 
ferred-payment sales of real property 
fall into two classes when considered with 


“(1) Sales of property on the install- 
ment plan, that is, sales in which the 
payments received in cash or ‘property 
other than evidences of indebtedness of 
the purchaser during the taxable year in 
which the sale is made do not exceed 40 
per cent of the selling price.” 

The above-quoted article makes it 
clear that the “taxable period” in which 





| the initial payments as defined in sec- 


tion 44(b) of the revenue act of 1928 
may be received means the “taxable 
year” defined by section 48(a) of that 
act. It is held, therefore, that the install- 
ment provisions of the revenue act of 
1928 apply in reporting income from all 
sales of real estate made by the tax- 
payer during its fiscal year ended May 
31, 1928. (Cf. Kentucky Jockey Club 
v. Lucas, 14 Fed. (2d), 539, T. D. 3915.) 








United States for the season are ex- 
pected to reach 3,000,000 pounds. 
Norway: The statement of the Nor- 
wegian State Telegraph for the fiscal 
year 1928-1929, recently published, shows 
a surplus of 11,000,000 crowns or about 
1,400,000 crowns above estimate. This 
amount, however, does not represent an 
actual surplus, as nothing was deducted 
for depreciation or for interest on the 
capital invested. In comparison with the 
year 1927-1928 the income in- 
creased 900,000 crowns and expenditures 
were lowered by 2,500,000 crowns. Both 
revenues and expenditures were affected 


by a new system of accounts so that com- | 


pared with the previous year the actual 
increase in revenues amounted to only 
1,900,000 crowns and the decrease in ex- 
penditures to 1,300,000 crowns. (Crown 
equals about $0.2662.) 


Typhoon Damages 
Preperty in Philippines 
Philippine Islands: The island of Luzon 
was visited by a typhoon on Sept. 3, caus- 
ing considerable.damage in several sec- 
tions, though preliminary estimates place 
losses at less than those occasioned by 
the typhoon disturbance of November, 
1928. Textiles have been very quiet dur- 
ing the past week in spite of the favor- 
able undertone prevailing during the pre- 
ceding week. Textile importers are gen- 
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DEDUCTIONS: Partnerships: Salaries of Partners: Operating Ex- 
penses, Defined: All Revenue Acts.—So-called salaries of members of a 


ductions of such amounts as a part of the partnership operating expenses 
is not allowable for the reason that any payments made therefor from part- 
nership funds constitute withdrawal of partnership profits or of capital, al- 
though the partners as between themselves may agree as to the amounts 
each may receive under the classification of salaries—Bureau of Internal 


Taxable Period, Defined: 
Acts.—The “taxable period” in which the initial payments on instaliment 
sales as defined in section 44(b) of the revenue act of 1928 may be received 
means the “taxable year” defined by section 48(a) of the same act.—Bureau 
(I. T. 2492.) —Yearly Index Page 1678, Col. 3 (Volume 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 





can be cut out, pasted ‘on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


ch for income tax purposes, and de- 


ndex Page 1678, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


1926 and 1928 


State of California Provides Education 
For Children of Automobile Wanderers 


Problem of Training Youth of Migratory Families Is Diffi- 


tions, practically trained in instability, 
and often subject to embittering discrim- 
inations. Educationally, they fare badly. 
In the case of families which go out 
from the cities to work on fruit and 
vegetable farms, the children often lose 
a month or more at both ends of the 
school year, because the migration, takes 
place before school closes in the Spring 
and ends after it opens in the Fall. 
In the case ofthe entirely migratory 
families, the children are apt to have no 
schooling at all, or schooling of so poor 
a character and given under such adverse 
circumstances that it can not be effec- 
tive, and the children are badly retarded. 

Both State and Federal action is needed 
to deal effectively with the situation, the 
help of the Federal Government being 
necessary because this is an interstate 
problem. A far-reaching program should 
be adopted, including regulation of labor 
camps, traveling schools or special State 
aid for the education of migratory chil- 
dren, and child labor legislation protect- 
ing them from exploitation in the agri- 
cultural lakor in which they are gen- 
erally employed. 

The second paper, by Lillian B. Hill, 
chief of the bureau of attendance and 
migratory schools of the State depart- 
ment of education of California, gives 
some particulars of the way in which 
that State has attempted a solution of 
the problem. Owing to the great diver- 
sity of its crops and the influx of, Mexi- 
can labor, the problem is especially acute 
in California. According to the school 
census of 1927, made in the first week 
of October, there were 36,891 children 
who declared that they had no settled 
home. In the same census there were 
reported as part of the school population 
102,405 Mexican children, who, for the 
most part, are migratory. 


“Eighty-five per cent of these chil- 
dren are engaged in seasonal labor and 
follow the crop from place to place for 
the greater part of the year. yThey may 
return to Los Angeles, Riverside, or San 
Bernardino for the month of December 
or January for what we are accustomed 
to speak of as the seasonal lay-over, but 
for all the rest of the year they are 
traveling up and down the length and 
breadth of the State.” 


Schools Formed for Children 
Of Migratory Laborers 


To protect the educational rights of 
these children, act 7494a of the general 
laws of California was passed, provid- 
ing for the maintenance of schools for | 
the children of migratory laborers en- 
gaged in seasonal occupations in the 
rural districts of the State, and creating 
a revolving fund of $10,000 for carrying 
out the work. During the period July 1, 
1928, to July 1, 1929, migratory schools 
established under this act secured from 
the State and the county in which they 
were established $19,993. A number of 
school districts have not yet used the 
fund, preferring to take care of the 
children in the regular school, where a 
room or two may be added to accommo- 
date them, or a tent set up, or some 
other provision made. In such cases the 
migratory children are apt to be massed 
together in seriously overcrowded classes, 
the poorest teacher in the school is often 
assigned to them, and the school hours 
may be shortened to their detriment, 
their day being 240 minutes, while chil- 
dren in the regular classes are given a 





erally of the opinion that ordering will 


in dividends and in returns to investors 
of capital stock. Although merchants 
dealing in certain lines complain of the | 
usual Summer dullness, llections of the 
Chinese maritime customs at Shanghai 
during August indicate an import in- 


have died because of lack of pasture. | 


The production of some of the construc- 


tion materials is said to be exceeding the | 
demand, which is probably due in part! 


to the rainy season. 
The silver mines are using al! possible 


* imports in July of this year, 


crease of 1044 per cent over that month economies in order to continue exploita- | 
last year; and 9 per cent higher than | tion and operation in the face of low 
: August | Prices for silver. The Dos Estrellas | 
exports of native products at Shanghai | ™nes at Tialpujahua, in the state of | 
show a decline of 5 per cent from the Michoacan, have been reported closed, | 
previous month, but an increase of 4| throwing approximately 3,000 miners out 
per cent over such exports in August of of work. Congress met in regular ses-| 
last vear’ sion Sept. 1, but so far has not take 
Denmark: The notable improvement | UP the pending labor bill which is the} 
in the Danish situation during the past | subject of chief interest at the present | 
year was further characterized by in-|t#me. | E <. E : 
creased commercial activity in the first | _ Netherlands Hast Indies: Market condis| 
half of the current year. Greater ability | tions continue normal except with motor | 
of the domestic industries to compete | Vehicles, which are still enjoying a heawy 
with foreign goocs and increased output ; demand. Features of the past week have| 
and sales of home products largely ac-| been the inauguration of x weekly air-| 
counted for this improvement, as there; Mail and passenger service between | 
was no noteworthy increase in imports | Batavia and Palambang, South Sumatra, | 
of manufactured goods. Imports, in fact, | and the commencement of electric-train 
dectined and for the first s:x months of , Service between Batavia and Buitenzorg. 
the year. as compared with 1928, dropped: Newfoundland: Progress of the Sum- 


fran 759,000,000 crowns to 751,000,060; mer lishery with an advancing trend! 
crowns, while exports rose from 744%,-; in cod prices has improved the prospects | 
000,000 crowns: to 777,600,000 crowns.!for autumn trade, which are now econ- 
As 2 result the import surplus was re-| sidered good. ‘The retail turnover is 





duced to only 30,000,060 crowns, which! fair, and department-store Luyers re- 
is ever smaller than in the prewar! turning from American and British cen -; 
years. | ters report the placing of satisfactory | 

Decline in grain imports, especially | orders. Credit conditions are easy, For! 
corn, is responsible for this favorable , the present, the price diiferential in the! 
trend-in foreigy: trade and follows as a! local market favors American ficur over 
ecersequence of the exceptionally large | Canadian. There is an active demand! 


Panish harvest of last year. Regarding for salt pork and pickled beef, with 
exports, manufactured goods increased ; prices in the latier rising. The mines 
very materially and agricultural exports! and paper mills continue production at) 


remained at a high level. Another in-| {ull capacity. Blueberry exports to the| 


be resumed within a month, although the 
typhoon disfurbance may delay the re- 
vival somewhat. 

Copra is active, with all mills operat- 
ing. It is not known yet how much 
coconut growers have suffered from the 
typhoon. Arrivals at Manila in August 
amounted to 513,000 piculs and at Cebu 
245,000 piculs. Today’s prices for ware- 
house grade resecado, f. o.’b. steamer, 
are Manila, 10.623 pesos per picul; Cebu, 
10.875; Legaspi, 10.25; and Hondagua, 
10.125 pesos. The local adbaca market 


| is very quiet, with little activity being 


shown by London and New York buyers. 
Receipts during the week ended Aug. 31 
totaled 35,200 bales, and _ exports 
amounted to 19,800 bales of which the 
United States took 10,100. Stocks at ex- 
port ports on Sept. 2 totaled 228,900 
bales. (Peso equals $0.50.) 

Porto Rico: Although the business 
community seems slightly more optimis- 
tic than was the case last month, busi- 
ness continues dull and little improve- 
ment is expected during the remainder 
of the year. Collections continue slow 
and difficult, Bank clearings for August 
amounted to $22,151,000 as compared with 

20,088,000 in August of 1928. Customs 
receipts during the past month totaled 
$106,000 or below those of August, 1928, 
which amounted to $150,000. Registra- 
tions of new automobiles were 183 as 
compared with 212 in the same period of 
last year. 

Rumania: With the exception of petro- 
leum prelucts, which shows an increase 
by 110,000 tons or about 17 per cent, ex- 
ports of the other principal items show 
marked declines for the first half of the 
current year, as compared with 1928. 


day of 360 minutes. 
| “In order to do this the migratory 
| school must start as early as 7:30 in the 
morning. It dismisses for the day at 5 
minutes to 12. Why do they do this? 
In order to adjust the child to the crop.” 
In place of such unsatisfactory condi- 
tions the State is trying to set up schools 
for migratory children planned to meet 
| their special needs. There are serious 











Shipments of cereals in particular de- 
creased about 80 per cent, with corn ac- 
counting for more than four-fifths of the 
entire shrinkage, as a result of the ex- | 
ceptionally poor crop of 1928. In live-| 
stock shipments the largest decrease (44 | 
per cent) is shown in hogs (55,100 and} 
98,100 head, respectively). Exports- of 
horned cattle also lost 5,000 head (10 per 
cent). There was not much change i 
exports of timber and lumber for the 
period. 

Venezuela: Business is exceedingly 
quiet in all commercial centers. Whole- 
sale dealers are only placing orders for | 
immediate needs. Banks are restricting 
credits to firms of unquestionable vepane) 
sibilty and collections are slow. Auto-| 
mobile dealers report an increase in the 
sale of auto trucks but a decrease in the 
disposal of passenger cars. Forecasts of 
the coming coffee crop continue to indi- | 
cate that it will be less than last year. | 
Petroleum production during the month 
|of July totaled 11,250,000 barrels, 50,000 
|less than for June. Export amounted to | 
| 10,660,000, slightly less than in the pre- | 
ceding month. At the end of July, 15,076 | 
barrels of petroleum were held in stor- 
age, being about the same amount as 
held in storage at the end of June, 











cult, Says Labor Department. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


difficulties in the way. The question of 
language is troublesome when so many 
of the children use English only under 
compulsion. The program of physical 
education must be modified for children 
already overworked, undernourished, and 
physically tired. Many of the migrants 
are so seriously retarded that they are 
physically out of place among the chil- 
dren with whom, on an educational basis, 
they are classed. Also, the continual 
change from one schoo! to another breaks 
up the social adjustment of the child, 
even though all the schools were good. 
Such difficulties are under consideration, 
and in its final form California’s pro- 
gram for the education of migratory 
children is expected to contain these 
features: 


Right to Equality 
In Education Established 


1. Their legal status under the law 
clearly defined and their right to an 
equality of educational opportunity with 
all other children of the State estab- 
lished. It will be of no importance 
whether one is born in San Francisco or 
Los Angeles or in the prune or cotton 
regions, educational opportunities will be 
the same. 

2. A simplified curriculum based on 
minimum State standards which will give 


instruction growing out of their own 
knowledge and experience. * * * 
3. Standards which will guarantee 


sanitary and edueationally serviceable 
school plants and equipment. * * * 

4, Educational opportunity equivalent 
to the highest standards maintained by 
the community. If the regular school of 
the district is to have a 360-minute day 
so will all of the schools, whether migra- 
tory or not, 

5. A definite health program for the 
care of these children and the protection 
of other children with whom they come 
in contact. 

6. Interest and cooperation of the so- 
cial and welfare agencies in regulating’ 
the living conditions of migratory 
families. It is impossible to raise the 
educational level of the children if the 
home environment is to remain as it is 
today. 

7. Teachers, especially trained, with a 
broad social outlook; and salaries which 
will attract the right type of individual 
to the service. 

8. Lastly and most important, /a pro- 
gram of rcczeation. 








Decisions 
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Board of Tax 

Appeals | 





Promulgated Sept. 13, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and wil! be printed in full text 
in this. or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

*Robert B. Griffin v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket No. 30967. 
A deductible loss is not sustained 
under the provisions of the revenue 
act of 1921 on account of the volun- 
tary demolition of buildings where 
the buildings, together with the land 
on which they were situated, were 
purchased for the purpose of provid- 
ing a site for another building, even 
though the plang for the new build- 

ing were abandoned. 

*T. L. James v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue; Mrs. M. James v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
Nos, 20221 and 20222. 

Petitioners held not entitled to de- 
ductions for depletion on account of 
oil produced from property leased by 
them but as to which lease they 
made an absolute assignment in con- 
sideration of certain payments to be 
made by the assignee from such oil 
as might be discovered in and pro- 
duced ‘by the property covered by 
the lease so assigned. 

Therville Wholesale Grocery Company, 
Ltd., v. Commiasioner of Internal 
Revenue, Docket No. 14080. ‘ 

1. Order of dismissal for lack of 
jurisdiction violated and set aside 
on production of evidence at rehear- 
ing to establish essential jurisdic- 
tional facts, 

2. Action of respondent in includ- 
ing in income for 1918 the amount 
of $8,161.26 collected by the peti- 
tioner in that year from debtors 
whose accounts were charged off as 
worthless in 1916, approved. 

3. Special assessment denied. 

Ayagon Mills v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Docket No. 18044. 

Held, that an agreement among 
the affiliated corporations for assess- 
ment upon the petitioner of the total 
tax computed on the basis of a con- 
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Partnerships 


Deduction of Salaries of Partnership 
| From Income Refused for Tax Purposes 


Ruling by General Counsel States That Such Payments Con- 
‘ stitute Withdrawal of Profits. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. \ GEN- 
ERAI, COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 6582. 


The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has outlined the reasons 
for refusal of deduction of salaries of 
members of partnerships from the part- 
nership income. Such payments, he 
holds, constitute a withdrawal of part- 
nership profits and thus they can not be 
viewedas operating expenses for income 
tax purposes. 

The full text of the memorandum opin- 
ion, which includes an outline of a 
method for determining a taxpayer’s dis- 
eee share under given facts, fol- 
OWS: 


An opinion is requested as to the 
method of determining the distributive 
share of partnership income for 1927 of 
A from the M Company. 

It is stated that B acquired a 68/100 
per cent interest by purchase in the part- 
nership, which interest represented a 
capital investment 2,050x dollars. A owns 
the remainder, representing an invest- 
ment of 300,000x dollars. In view of the 


ceived_by B and A from partnership 
operations for the taxable period in- 
volved is to be ascertained by first allo- 
cating the actual net profit of 391.97x 
dollars to the partners in the proportion 
of their partnership intertsts, as follows: 


Partnership Share of 
interests profits 


- Per cent Dollars 
By 00) ies Bicester 99.32 389.30x 
«hens & Een oe Che -68 2.67x 


Deducting these distributable shares 
from the amounts actually withdrawn by 
the partners, it is seen that A withdrew 
11,610.70x dollars and B 4,997.33x dollars 
in excess thereof, which total excess is 
derived from capital. To the extent that 
the excess amount withdrawn by a part- 
ner represents his, personal capital in- 
vestment it is capital investment of the 
partner and ‘not taxable income, but to 
the extent that the excess amount with- 
drawn is chargeable to the other part- 
ner’s capital account it is taxable income 
to the partner receiving it, although de- 
| ductible by the partner from whose capi- 
tal investment it is taken. The calcula- 





small amount of interest held by B, it tion may be expressed thus: 
Selenite neh bapa ge hceantnlineetictietapeancn tana 





Excess 


withdrawn 


Dollars 
EP E EE ELT eee ee Le: 11,610.70x 
LE ee Oe Pee ee Tee ee 4,997.33x 





sce oaeeneienesidinisenenandsigneaeniarsenciemrsenocanees i 
was agreed as between the partners that 


he should receive a salary of 5,000x dol- 
lars per annum. 


Chargeable 
Partnership Chargeable to to other 
interest own account partner's 
: account 
Per cent Dollars Dollars 
99.32 11,531.75x 78.95x 
-68 33.98x 4,963.35x 


This latter ascertained balance is de- 
rived by each partner from the capital of 
the other partner. The capital depletion 


It appears that in computing the part- 
nership net income a salary deduction of 
12,000x dollars paid to A and 5,000x 


of each partner thus sustained consti- 
tutes an allowable deduction to be taken 


dollars paid to B has been claimed, which 
results in a net operating loss to the 
partnership of 16,608.03x dollars. The 
partnership return allocates, 16,495.10x 
dollars of this loss to A and 112.938x 
dollars to B. A reported in his individual 
return 12,000x dollars as salary and 
claimed a loss of 16,495.10x dollars from 
the partnership. 


Withdrawals by Members 
May Not Be Deducted 


The withdrawals of members of a 
partnership are not allowable deductions 
as salaries of such members in comput- 
ing net income of the partnership for in- 
come tax purposes. While it is permissi- 
ble for the partners ag between them- 
selves to agree upon salaries, so called, 
whick each partner may be entitled to 
receive, and while such agreements are 
not generally open to_question by parties 
not members of the partnership, the fact 
remains that for income tax purposes so- 
called salaries of partners can not be 
recognized and are not permitted as de- 
ductible operating expenses of a partner- 
ship, for the reason that partners receiv- 
ing from partnership funds any sums of 
money necessarily receive such, sums 
either out of the profits made by the 
partnership or, if there be no sufficient 
profit made, then, out of the capital in- 
vestment. Partners are working for 
themselves, and, in contemplation of law, 
a man may not constitute himself his 
own employe. (Estate of S. U. Tilton 
et al. v. Commissioner, 8 B. T. A., 914; 
appeal of Harriet Taylor, 2. B. T. A. 
1159.) Therefore, whatever is received 
by a partner in the form of or under the 
name of saiary constitutes nothing more 
qr less than a withdrawal‘from the part- 
nership of anticipated profits, and if, at 
the end of the taxable_ period of the 
partnership, it is disco¥ered that the 
total of the amounts so withdrawn by 
the partners exceeds the apparent profits, 
it is evident that the true net profit real- 
ized is ascertained only by eliminating 
from the calculation the total amount 
withdrawn as salary. In the instant case, 
it appears that the withdrawals totaled 
17,000x dollars, which, when deducted in 
the partnership return, preduced an ap- 
parent net operating loss of 16,608.03x 
dollars. Eliminating the withdrawals as 
not deductible, an actual net profit from 
partnership operations in the amount of 
391.97x dollars is found to have been 
realized for the taxable period, and, since 
this amount only is distributable as profit 
to the partners, any sums 1n excess 
thereof withdrawn by them must be con- 
sidered as withdrawals from capital in- 


vestnfent, as there is no other source | 
from which the withdrawals could be de- | 


rived. The proper method of accounting 


llin this case, for incom¢ tax purposes, is 


that followed by the Upited States Board 
of Tax Appeals in the recently: reported 
case of Augustine M. Lloyd et al. v. Com- 
missioner (15 B. T. A., 82), where the 
controlling facts closely approximated 
those of the partnership under discus- 
sion. 

Fouiowing the principles there adopted, 
it results that the taxable net income re- 


solidated return, may not be implied 
from the facts herein, and since 
there was no such express agree- 
ment, the. deficiency determined by 
the respondent may be assessed upon 
the petitioner only on the Lasis of 
the net income properly assignable 
to it. ection 240(a), revetiue act of 


1918. 
The 7 H. Miller Industries Co. v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
No. 15721. 

The petitioner was incorporated 
Jan. 4, 1918, under the laws of the 
State of Ohio and issued its capital 
stock to the shareholders of a New 
Jersey corporation in exchange for 
their shares of stock in that corpora- 
tion share for share, after which the 
petitioner took over the assets of the 
New Jersey corporation and the New 
Jersey corporation was dissolved. 

Held, that the invested capital of 
the petitioner for 1921 was not in- 
creased by reason of the exchange. 
Held, further, that upon the evidence 
submitted the petitioner is not en- 
titled to include in invested capital 
any amount in respect of the value 
of patents paid in to the New Jersey 
corporation in 1901 for shares of 
stock, 

Evidence-held insufficient to estab- 
lish the cost of a patent acquired 
subsequent to Mar, 1, 1913, and ac- 
cordingly a claim for a deduction on 
account of the exhaustion thereof is 
denied. 

Lang Body Co. of Delaware v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Docket 
No. 85802. 

Assessment and collection of a de- 
ficiency in respect df the tax of an 
Ohio corporation from the petitioner, 

a transferee of the assets of such 

Ohio corporation, held not barred by 

the statute of limitation. 


by each partner as an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense in carrying on the business. 
A, then, is entitled to take a deduction of 
4,963.35x dollars and B a deduction of 
78.95x dollars. L 

The net taxable income, then, of B is 
found by adding his distributive share of 
|the net partnership profits, 2.67x dollars, 
to the amount’ of the salary paid him out 
of the capital of A, 4,963.35x dollars,_ 
making 4,966.02x dollars, and from this 
sum deducting 78.95x dollars, which 
entered into A’s salary from B’s invest- 
ment. The net income of B is thus ascer- 
tained to be 4,887.07x dollars. Calcu- 
lated in the same manner, A’s taxable in- 
come from partnership operations is his 
distributable share of the net profits, or 
389.30x dollars, plus 78.95x dollars which 
;moves to him from B’s capital invest- 
ment, making a total of 468.25x dollars; 
but, since the sum of 4,963.35x dollars 
has been found to move from A’s capital 
to make up the salary paid B, A had 
sustained a loss of the difference between 
|these two amounts, or 4,495.10x dollars. 


Claim for Lower Rate 





Customs Court Upholds Duty 


Assessment of 70 Per 
Cent Ad Valorem. 


New York, Sept. 13.—Protest of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, Chicago, against 
the collector’s classification of certain so- 
called “skittles” as toys, with duty at 
|70 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1414, tariff act of 1922, is overruled .in 


court. ‘The Chicago store claimed duty 
at only 30 per cent ad valorem, under 
the provision in paragraph 1402 for 
“balls, and equipment used in conjunction 
therewith in any indoor or outdoor game 
or sport.” 


Judge Sullivan writes the opinion 
pointing out that these “skittles” con\ 
| sisted of a container in the shape of a 
|clown, resting upon wheels, said recep- 
tacle having within it nine or ten smaller 
figures in the shape of clowns, made of 
Waa composition, together with a 

all. 


“There is nothing in the record,” Judge 
Sullivan writes, “to indicate that these 
jarticles are reasonably fit for other pur- 
}poses than the amusement of children. 
Nor is there any proof to indicate -that 
this merchandise is equipment, such as 
is ordinarily used in conjunction with 
balls in exercise or play.” (Protest No. 
159583-G-73600). 


Federal Aid Roads Total 
More Than 78,500 Miles 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

of $22,242,167.59. Balance of Fedéral- 
aid funds available to the various States 
and the Territory of Hawaii for new 
projects on July 31, according to the 
Bureau’s figures, totaled $47,470,984.05, 
| Of the amount of Federal-aid high- 
| way construction completed on July 31, 
according to the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the largest mileage 6.090.7 miles, was 
in Texas; second, 3,872.6 miles, Minne- 
sota; and third, 3,745.1 miles, North Da- 
kota. The lowest mileage, completed, 
39.5 miles, was, according to the Bureau, 
in Hawaii; next, 169.4 miles, Rhode Is- 
|land, and next, 212.9 miles, Delaware. 
The largest amount of mileage under 
| construction on July 31, 975.8 miles, was 
jin Texas, the Bureau said. North Da- 
kota ranked second with 682.5, and IIli- 
nois third with 566.8 miles. The smallest 
amount of Federal aid highways under 
construction, 6.6 miles, was in Hawaii, 
it was stated. Connecticut was next low- 
est with 12.5 miles, and New Hampshire 
third with 16.5 miles. 


The largést amount of mileage of Fed- 
eral aid highways approved for construc- 
tion on July 81, 848.8 miles, according 
to the’ Bureau, was in North Dakota; 
second, 209.1 miles, Nebraska; and third, 
200, Texas. The smallest. amount of 
Federal aid highways approved for con- 
struction, 0.1, was, according to the Bu- 
reau’s figures, in Mississippi and Ver- 
mont; next, 1.5 miles, Rhode Island; and 
next, 2.7 miles, New Hampshire. 

Of the balance of Federal aid funds 
available for new projects, the largest 
amount, $3,698,852.90, was, according to 
the Bureau’s figures, available to New 
| York; second, $2,861,816.94, Montana; 
and. third, $2,606,225, Illinois; while the 
smallest amount, $16,793.31, was avyail- 
able to Delaware; next, $21,069.26, lowa; 
and next, $45,203.86, Nevada. 
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Increase Estimated 
In Wheat Production 
Of Foreign Countries 


Returns in Europe, However, 
Show Reduction Com- 


pared to Figure for 
1928. 


The 1929 wheat production in 27 for- 
eign countries reported to date is fore- 
cast at 1,809,496,000 bushels, as com- 
pared to 1,792,657,000 bushels in the 
same countries in 1928, when these coun- 
tries produced 45 per cent of the esti- 
mated world wheat total, exclusive of 
Russia and China, according to a report 
from the Foreign Service of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, just made 
public by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department’s survey of the for- 
eign produetion of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and corn follows in full text: 

The 1929 wheat production in 27 for- 
eign countries reported to date is fore- 
cast at 1,809,496,000 bushels, against 
1,792,657,000 bushels in the same coun- 
tries in 1928, when these countries pro- 
duced about 45 per cent of the estimated 
world total wheat crop, exclusive of 
Russia and China. The increase reported 
to date is in the North African and Asi- 
atic countries. 

Harvesting has been completed over 
the greater part of the western prov- 
inces of Canada. 


European Production Lower. 
Production in 18 European countries 


has been reported at 1,322,497,000 bush- 

els, against 1,359,691,000 bushels in 1928, 

when these countries represented 96 per 

cent of the estimated European wheat 

© production exclusive of the Russian crop. 
France, Spain, and Italy have harvested 
crops well above last year. According 
to the present estimates the Italian crop, 
which is placed at 245,000,000 bushels, is 
the largest within present boundaries, 
eand the French crop of 320,000,000 bush- 
els is the second largest crop, being ex- 
ceeded only by the 1925 crop. 


A preliminary estimate places the pro- 
duction in Germany at 115,558,000 bush- 
els, a decrease of 26,000,000 bushels 
from last year’s record crop. Poland 
had anticipated record yields during the 
present season, and the preliminary esti- 
mate had placed the production well 
above last year, but the estimate has 
now been reduced to 60,259,000 bushels, 
which is only 1,000,000 bushels greater 
than the 1928 crop. 

Indications are that the total bread 
crops in the Union of Socialistic Soviet 
Republics may not be any greater than 
last year, and the commercial crop may 
be even smaller than in 1928. 


Seeding Conditions Unfavorable. 
Conditions in Australia and Argentina 
have not been favorable to the seeding 





of the 1929-30 crop. Rainfall in eastern 
* Australia has been deficient and although 
‘rains fell in August they have not been 
sufficient to supply the necessary ‘sub- 
soil moisture. Conditions in Western 
Australia have been favorable, and a 
good crop is expected in that region. 
The drought: in Argentina has delayed 
seeding and the area sown for the 1929- 
30 crop is estimated to be about 9 per 
cent less than last season. 


Rye.—The 1929 rye production in 14 
European countries is reported at 822,- 
703,000 bushels, as compared with 829,- 
610,000 bushels in 1928, when these coun- 
tries represented 92 per cent! of the esti- 
mated European total exclusive of Rus- 
sia, and 85 per cent of the world total 
exclusive of Russia and China. The 1929 
rye production in Germany is estimated 
at 319,313,000 bushels, which is 5 per 
cent below the 1928 crop, but, with the 
exception of the 1928 crop, is the largest 
within postwar boundaries. The crop in 
Poland has not equaled the preliminary 
estimate, and the present estimate of 
246,443,000 bushels is more than 20,000,- 
000 bushels below the preliminary esti- 
mate, but is 6,000,000 bushels above the 
1928 crop. 


Barley Production Higher. 


Feed grains: Barley.—The total bar- 

G iey production so far reported for 22 
foreign countries is 839,164,000 bushels, 
or 2.3 per cent above the production in 
those countries last year. The produc- 
tion in the 16 European countries so far 
reported is 607,600,000 bushels, or 2.9 
per cent above the production in the 
same countries last year. The German 
barley crop is estimated at 137,604,000 
bushels, which is the second largest 
crop within post-war boundaries, being 
exceeded only by that of 1928. 

The production in Rumania is now 
placed at 117,119,000 bushels, which is 
nearly 70 per cent above that of last 
year. The exportable surplus is ex- 
pected to approach 85,000,000 bushels, 
and is reported. to be of very good 
quality. A new high record for bar- 
ley production has been established in 
Yugoslavia. In England and Wales the 
barley condition at the beginning of Sep- 
tember was 107 per cent of the aver- 
age of the past 10 years against a con- 
dition of 108 per cent last year. 

_ Oats.—The oats production as reported 
in 15 foreign countries totals 1,167,429,- 
ee bushels, or 2.0 per cent above the 
sstimates for those countries last year. 
Production in the 13 European coun- 
tries so far reported amounts to 1,149,- 
447,000 bushels, or 1.9 per cent above 
that for the same countries last year. 
The production of oats in Germany is 
now estimated at 481,085,000 bushels, | 
about the same as that of last year. 


Poland Oat Crop Larger. 


The production in Poland of 174,990,- 
000 bushels is almost 3,000,000 bushels 
larger than the 1928 crop. The oats 
condition in England and Wales at the 
beginning of September was 104 per 
cent of the past 10-year average com- 
pared with a condition of 105 per cent 
on Sept, 1, 1928. 

Corn.—The total corn production in 
the four European countries so far re- 
ported amounts to 368,143,000 bushels, 
an increase of 98.8 per cent over the 
production in the same countries last 
year. In Rumania, the most important 
corn producing country of Europe, the 
yrosnction is estimated at 261,324,000 
ushels, compared with only 108,512,000 
bushels in 1928. The growing condi- 
tions of the European crop have been 
much more favorable this year than last, 
although recently there have been some 
reports of a lack of rain in the southeast. 
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Study of Fertilizer Value of M anganese Cold-storage Stocks 
Planned by Agriculture Department) (f Meat Are Larger 


Proposed Experiments to Be Conducted in Sandy Areas of 
Atlantic Seaboard and in Florida. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


American Manganese Producers Associ- 
ation. The fuil text of this discussion 
follows: 

‘Yhe use of manganese in agriculture 


has been increased in the last few years|the growing of beets, cafrots, lettuce, 
as the result of some practical demon- | cabbages, corn, potatoes, beans, orna- | 
strations with tomatoes and other truck | mentals and forage crops, where as for- 


crops in southern Florida. These dem- 
onstrations were based on research work 
by scientists of the Department of Agri- 
culture which have been conducted over 
a period of years and tended to show 
that manganese was essential to plant 
growth, for without it plants showed ab- 
normal symptoms, analogous to disease 
conditions. 


As manganese is widely distributed | 


throughout the United States most soils 
contain sufficient for profitable crop pro- 
duction, but in certain sections where 
manganese is rare in rocks and soils, or 
where conditions are such that the man- 
ganese is unavailable to plants, serious 
difficulties are experienced. 

South of Miami, Fla., there are large 
areas that have been in the past, and 
are yet, periodically covered with water 
each year. , This soil, composed almost 
entirely of calcium carbonate deposited 
from the sea water, contains also from 
5 to 10 per cent organic matter, small 
amounts of the usual plant foods, a little 
silica, traces of iron and a few other 
minerals with manganese barely discerni- 
ble by delicate tests. These areas, 
known as glades, are being used largely 
for the production of tomatoes. The 
manner of growing tomatoes is as fol- 
lows: As soon as these level fields permit 
cultivation after the water has receded 
in the late Fall, the growers mark off 
rows and drop tomato plants “a certain 
distance apart and throw on a handful 
of manure. This has been the only 
method that has proved _ successful. 
When the manure application is large 
and continuous year in and year out, 
tomatces can be grown successfully. If, 
on the other hand, no manure is used 
or the soil is stirred up, as is ordinarily 
done in other regions by plowing or cul- 
tivating, the tomatoes will not grow well 
and no amount of fertilizer helps the 
situation. - 

Analysis of the soil disclosed the fact 
that the difficulty was a. lack or a defi- 
ciency of manganese. An examination 
of the manure showed that it was sup- 
plying the manganese. The manure 
comes from the Mississippi River Valley 
and other points in the United States 
and carries the manganese which the for- 
age plants have absorbed by growing on 
soils in regions where this element® is 
common. 


. 





| duced little or no marketable vegetables. 





| 


| slightly acid. 


A chlorotic condition of the foliage or | 


the tomato-plants grown on this manga-| Ment is 


nese deficient soil manifested itself in’ 


white spots and areas between the veins. 
This could not be remedied with liberal 
applications of ordinary fertilizer salts, 
but the addition of minute quantities of 
manganese—50 pounds of manganese 
sulphate’ per acre, with an acre foot of 
soil weighing about 4,000,000 pounds— 
produced strong, vigorous plants, deep 
green in, color, luxuriant blossoming, 
and greatly increased fruit production. 
In fact, without manganese there is no 
fruit production, and the plants soon 
fade and die. ’ 


Variety of Mixtures 
Are Applied to Land 


Four years’ results have now been 
secured with manganese sulphate. The 
data secured this year substantiate those 
secured the three previous years in show- 
ing that small amounts of manganese 
sulphate are very beneficial to the 
growth and yield of tématoes in these 
Glade soils of Florida, which are highly 
ealeareous in nature. 

It is especially interesting to note that 
tomato plants set without manure, com- 
post or peat, lived, thrived and produced 
a good crop, when manganese sulphate 
was added to the soil. When set with- 
out compost and without manganese sul- 
phate many plants died and those that 
survived produced but little. It was 
demonstrated that tomatoes can 
grown in the Glade soils with manganese 
salts and fertilizers alone, without hav- 
ing manufe present, or peat can be sub- 
stituted for manure, by treating the peat 
with manganese sulphate. ; 

Some of the results obtained were as 
follows: With commercial fertilizers 
and peat, without manganese, there 
was a production of 76 crates per acre 
and where manganese was mixed with 
peat, 237 crates. On a-second field and a 
much more productive soil, there was 
a yield of 270 crates with fertilizers 
and peat as compost and 496 crates 
when manganese was mixed with peat. 
On a third field fertilizers and peat gave 
a yield of only 80 crates and where man- 
ganese was mixed with the peat 260 
crates per acre. 

When manganese sulphate was used 
with commercial fertilizer but without 
compost of any kind some of the results 
were as follows: With manganese sul- 
phate used at the rate of 50 pounds per 
acre and applied at the time plants were 
set, a yield of 456 crates per acre was ob- 
tained; where the manganese was omitted 
the crop was a total failure and pro- 
duced no tomatoes. On another field, 
there was a yield of 12 crates without 


manganese, while with 50 pounds of! 


manganese sulphate there was a yield 
of 177 crates per acre. On a third field 
there was a yield of 94 crates where no 
manganese was used and 234 with man- 
ganese. In all of these tests the com- 
mercial fertilizers were used at the rate 
of two tons per acre on all the plots. 

A number of large-scale experiments 
were made with growers, using one-acre 
plots, to determine the effect of man- 
ganese sulphate. In these tests the co- 
operating farmer used and applied the 
material, some mixed it in with the com- 
mercial fertilizers, others applied it as 
a separate application, Some used sta- 
ble manure, while others relied entirely 
on the manganese sulphate. Eighteen 
of these large-scale experiments were 
made and each showed a substantial in- 
crease resulting from using manganese 
sulphate. A successful crop was pro- 
duced by those who had used the man- 
ganese sulphate, even without stable 
manure, 

Tomato growers of southern Florida 
have begun to use manganese sulphate 
on a large scale within the last two 
years, and this has replaced stable ma- 
nure to a large extent. Formerly, train- 
loads of compost were carried to the 
southeast coast of Florida, where today 


a few carloads of manganese sulphate | have appeared in Egypt with the expan- 
Growers | sion of the business to this country of 


are giving the same results. 





‘Manufactured Products 


be| Succeed Old Fertilizers 


out a few bags of manganése sulphate 
instead of truck loads of manure. 

Manganese sulphate is now also used | 
generally in the area south of Miami in 


| 


merly these crops were considered fail- 
ures on this land. This has given us| 
an opportunity to make a thorough study | 
of the effect of the manganese on these 
various Crops. With each of these crops | 
commercial fertilizers were used in abun- | 
dance, but manganese was omitted on a 
section of the field. All the crops grown 
without manganese were chlorotic and 
mottled, made a poor growth and pro- 


The growth was very good where man- 
ganese was used, and only 50 pounds | 
were required to produce this remark- 
able difference in yield, the difference 
between success and failure in economic 
crop production, 

Some of the results obtained were as 
follows: Without manganese, snap beans 
yielded 230 pounds per acre, against 
6,720 pounds with manganese added. 
Similariy, cabbages gave without man- 
ganese a yield of 16,236 pounds per acre, 
as against 42,107 pounds with manga- 
nese. Potatoes without manganese gave 
only 65 bushels per acre, and with man- 
ganese 180 bushels. Carrots and beets 
grew to three and four times the size 
with manganese as without manganese, 
and cauliflower heads were nearly double 
the weight where manganese was used; 
with similar results on the other vege- 
tables. | 


Needs of Various Soils 
Will Be Determined 


Another interesting case of manganese 
deficiency has occurred in the section on 
the east coast, north of Fort Lauder- 
dale in Broward County. This section 
produces beans and peppers. The soil 
is sandy in nature and the surface is 
At intervals in the sec- 
tion small areas occur which contain 
shell deposits. These shell areas appear 
as pockets and lie slightly lower and are 
alkaline. Both beans and peppers were 
found to fail in the pocket areas. The 
plants became yellow, were very chlo- 
rotic, dwarfed, and failed to grow and 
produced no vegetables. A small amount | 
of manganese overcame the trouble, and | 
when used the crops grew normally and | 
produced as much as the SUrrOUmeIg | 
section, which showed no chlorosis. 


These experiments demonstrate beyond 
doubt that, whatever the fundamental 
function of manganese may be, the ele- 
indispensable to the normal 
growth of plants. Although these soils 
are of a unique type, owing to their 
exceedingly high calcium carbonate con- 
tent, and are exceptional in possessing 
a negligible manganese content, as com- 
pared with the general run of American 
soils, they nevertheless furnish a strik- 
ing illustration of the kind of problem 
that may arise more frequently in the 
future. With the utilization of modern 
pure fertilizer materials of chemical 
manufacture, especially in the leachy, 
sandier soils of the South, the problem 
may be extended to include not only 
manganese, but also such elements as 
zinc, copper, nickel, boron, etc., the re- 
lation to plant growth is not yet so fully 
understood. 

There are undoubtedly many fertility 
problems with Florida soils where the 
rare and unusual chemicals would be ef- 
fective. The problem of citrus chlorosis, 
short length of life of citrus on calcare- 
ous soils, and quality of fruit, are inter- 
esting. soil fertility problems, which are 
deserving of thorough investigation. 
Sandy soils, subject to much leaching are 
undoubtedly deficient in many of the rare 
elements required for normal plant life. 
These problems will likely become more 
acute as pure and concentrated chemi- 
cals supplant the older ordinary ferti- 
lizers. 


< 





The older fertilizers, consisting of 
plant and animal by-products, and even 
the inorganic fertilizer salts originating 
in naturaldeposits and containing 
greater or less amounts of, accompany- 
ing impurities, are increasingly being 
supplanted by manufactured products of 
a high degree of purity, especially the 
air-derived nitrogen products. The ap- 
plication of these chemical fertilizer sub- 
stances to the general run of soils con- 
taining sufficient reserves of the lesser 
inorganic constituents is not likely to in- 
volve ahy problem of deficiency. On the 
other hand, in soils and especially sandy 
soils where the amount of these less com- 
mon constituents may be small or un- 
available, deficiency will probably be no- 
ticed in time if pure chemicals only are 
used. In the problem described in con- 
nection with tomato growing in Dade 
County, Fla., the heavy applications of 
inorganic fertilizers, while furnishing an 
adequate supply of the major nutrients, 
could not meet the deficiency of mangan- 
ese in the soil, but the manure procured 
from soil regions well supplied with 
manganese apparently carried sufficient 
quantities to supply the demands of the 
plant. 

These striking effects of manganese 
deficient soils in southern Florida have 
also been indicated in other sections of 
the country, and the importance, of ex- 
tending this experimental work to in- 
clude other crops and other soil regions 
where crop difficulties are experienced is 
evident. Recent experiments have also 
shown that small quantities of other of 
the less common elements are of tre- 
mendous importance in crop production. 
Artificial fertilizer practice must take 
into consideration the role of manganese 
and other elements, which may be proved 
indispensable to plant growth and func- 
tion, determining these deficiencies in 
soils and meeting them through appro- 
a supplements to the fertilizers ap- 
plied. 


Chain Drug Stores 
Operated in Egypt 





Units of System Are Owned by | 
Domestic Interests. 


The chain-store movement seems to | 





11929, stocks of frozen meat, lard, dairy 


| full text: 


| 1928, and a five-year average of 137,915,-| 


| of a popular sewing machine and a man- 








Than One Year Ago 


Gain of More Than 76,000,- 
000 Pounds Is Recorded; 
Supplies of Dairy Prod- 


ucts Are Reviewed. 


The total supply of frozen and cured 
meats in cold- storage houses and meat- 
packing plants on Sept. 1, 1929, showed 
an increase of 76,394,000 pounds over 
stocks on hand Sept. 1, 1928, according 
to the monthly report of the Bureau of | 
Agricultural, Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, just made public. 


The Department’s summary of Sept. 1, 
products, eggs and poultry follows in 


.Total meats, 848,053,000 pounds com- 
pared with 771,659,000 pounds Sept. 1, 
1928, and a five-year average of 1776,- 
905,000 pounds. 

Frozen beef, 32,091,000 pounds com-| 
pared with 17,603,000 pounds Sept. 1, 
1928, and a five-year average of 21,634,- 
000 pounds. | 

Frozen pork, 177,038,000 pounds com- | 
pared with 173,617,000 pounds Sept. 1, 


000 pounds. 

Frozen lamb and mutton, 3,159,000 
pounds compared with 1,691,000 pounds 
Sept. 1, 1928, and a five-year average of | 
1,698,000 pounds. | 

Cured beef, 7,486,000 pounds fully, 
cured and 8,402,000 pounds in process 
of cure compared with 6,136,000 pounds 
fully cured and 7,326,000 pounds in proc- | 
ess of cure Sept. 1, 1928, and a five-year 
average of 18,431,000 pounds for both 
items. 

Dry salt pork, 80,771,000 pounds fully 
cured and 80,076,000 pounds in process 
of cure compared with 85,460,000 pounds 
fully cured and 71,002,000 pounds in proc- 
ess of cure Sept. 1, 1928, and a five-year 
average of 168,003,000 pounds for both) 
items. 

Pickled pork, 155,622,000 pounds fully 
cured and 226,597,000 pounds in process 
of cure compared with 155,919,000 
pounds fully cured and 196,017,000 
pounds in process of cure Sept. 1, 1928, 
and a five-year average of 367,317,000 
pounds for both items. 

Miscellaneous meats, 76,811,000 pounds 
compared with 56,888,000 pounds Sept. | 
1, 1928, and a five-year average of 61,-| 
907,000 pounds. | 

Lard, 179,899,000 pounds compared 
with 177,888,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1928, 
and a five-year average of 147,108,000 
pounds. 


Dairy Products and Eggs. 

Creamery butter, 168,974,000 pounds 
compared with 136,175,000 pounds Sept. 
1, 1928, and a five-year average of 144,- 
574,000 pounds. 

American cheese, 86,654,000 pounds | 
compared with 83,906,000, pounds Sept. | 
1, 1928, and a five-year average of 77,- 
574,000 pounds. 

Swiss including block cheese, 7,493,- 
000 pounds compared with 6,367,000 
pounds Sept. 1, 1928, and, a five-year | 
average of 6,955,000 pounds. 

Brick and Munster cheese, 981,000 
pounds compared with 2,114,000 pounds 
Sept. 1, 1928, and a five-year average 
of 1,920,000 pounds. 

Limberger cheese, 1,616,000 pounds 
compared with 1,491,000 pounds Sept. 1, 
1928, and a five-year average of 1,645,- 
000 pounds. | 

All other varieties of cheese, 9,410,000 
pounds compared with 7,620,000 pounds 
Sept. 1, 1928, and a five-year average | 
of 8,108,000 pounds. 

Case eggs, 8,540,000 cases compared 
with 9,944,000 cases Sept. 1, 1928, and 
a five-year average of 9,564,000 cases. 

Frozen eggs, 86,695,000 pounds com- 
pared with 89,196,000 pounds Sept. 1, 
1928, and a. five-year average of 60,- 
113,000 pounds. 

Classification of frozen eggs on 78 per 
cent of total holdings for Sept. 1, 1929, 
is shown as follows: 22 per cent whites, 
18 per cent yolks and 60 per cent mixed. 





Frozen Poultry. 


Total frozen poultry. 49,000,000 
pounds, compared with 40,749,000 pounds 
Sept. 1, 1928, and a five-year average 
of 40,176,000 pounds. ; 

Broilers, 13,178,000 pounds, compared 
with 9,038,000 pounds Bent. 1, 1928, and 
a five-year average of 8,506,000 pounds. 

Fryers, 1,529,000 ‘pounds, compared 
with 1,372,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1928. 

Roasters, 5,145,000 pounds, compared 
with 3,732,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1928, and 
a five-year average of 6,548,000 pounds. 

Fowls, 6,606,000 pounds, compared with 
6,110,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1928, and a 
five-year average of 6,132,000 pounds. 

Turkeys, 5,876,000 pounds, compared | 
with 6,049,000 pounds Sept. 1, 1928, and 
a five-year average of 5,703,000 pounds, | 

Miscellaneous poultry, 16,666,000 
pounds, compared with 14,448,000 pounds 
Sept. 1, 1928, and a five-year average of 
13,287,000 pounds. 

While the Bureau feels assured of the 
completeness and accuracy of the total 
amount of poultry reported, it cannot 
vouch for the accuracy and classification 
of the various sizes of chickens. There 
are’a number of concerns whose hold- 
ings are exceedingly heavy who find it 


impracticable to make the segregation |* 


on their reports. Consequently there 
will be fryers contained in the figures 
shown for broilers, roasters, and possibly 
miscellaneous poultry. 








ufacturer of cameras and photographic 
supplies, according to a report from 
Commercial Attache Charles E. Dicker- 
son Jr., Cairo, to the Department of 
Commerce, Sept. 18. These two estab- 
lishments constituted the only chain 
stores in Egypt. until 1927, when, as a 
result of the corsolidation of a number 
of retail drug stores, the third chain 
store in the country was formed. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

Before the establishment of these chain 
drug stores little effort was made to de- | 
velop chain Stores locally. One cigarette | 
distributor endeavored to establish sev- 
eral corner shops and kiosks for the sale 
of cigarettes, but the scheme did not 
work out, satisfactorily and the stores 
were eventually sold to individuals. 

The only purely Egyptian organiza- 
tion of chain stores, therefore; is the 
drug-store chain which controls some 32 | 
retail drug stores; 27 of which it owns, | 


who till these calcareous glade soils haul |two American concerns, a manufacturer | the remaining 5 belonging to individuals. | 
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nted to 239,538 Tons 


Department of Commerce Report Shows Products Manu- 
factured, Shipped Out and on Hand. 


The Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce, Sept. 13, issued the following 
report on cottonseed and cottonseed 
products for the United States. 

Cottonseed received at mills *Aug. 1 to 
Aug. 31, 239,538 tons, crushed (same! 
_—_— CC rrr Ss 








On hand 
Aug. 1 
Crude oil (lbs), 1929-30 ...,.... *19,094,374 
Crude oil (lbs.), 1928-29 ........ 20,350,682 
Refined oil (lbs.), 1929-30 ....... 7338,319,698 
Refined oil (lbs.), 1928-29 335,993,223 
Cake and meal (tons), 1929-30 80,914 
Cake and meal (tons), 1928-29 . 32,648 
Hulls (tons), 1929-30 ‘ages 65,434 
Hulls (tons), 1928-29 ‘ 29,291 
Linters (running bales), 1929-30 74,640 
Linters (running bales), 1928-29 43,994 
Hull fiber (500-lb. bales), 1929-30 1,848 
Hull fiber (500-lb. bales), 1928-29 2,775 
Grabbots, motes, etc. (500-Ib. 
bales), 1929-30 é at. 8,820 
Grabbots, motes, etc. (500-Ib. 
bales), 1928-29 . fi 1,903 





*Includes 3,967,860 and 4,104,492 pounds 
lishments and 4,186,570 and 4,135,420 pounds 
1, 1929, and Aug. 31, 1929, respectively. 


period) 121,769; on hand at mills Aug. 
31, 159,109. 

*Includes seed destroyed at mills but 
not 41,340 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 
2,847 tons reshipped. 

Cottonseed products 


( manufactured, 
shipped out and on hand: 


Produced Shipped out 
Aug. 1 to Aug! 1 to On hand 
Aug. 31 Aug. 31 Aug. 31 
35,453,136 25,400,802 *29,232,190 
20,913,907 23,418,819 15,260,818 
$24,375,559 : ¥234,921,927 
21,011,583 ; 234,484,979 
56,311 85,498 51,727 
35,101 49,034 18,715 
32,310 39,693 58,051 
20,372 22,650 27,013 
26,369 45,652 55,357 
14,030 16,955 41,069 
2,751 3,003 1,596 
: 794 1,981 
1,017 3,277 6,560 
708 1,441 1,170 


held by refining and manufacturing estab- 
in transit to refiners and consumers Aug. 


tIncludes 5,506,926 and 4,749,955 pounds held 


by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at places other than refineries and manu- 
facturing establishments and 9,727,216 and 7,949,402 pounds in transit to manufacturers 
of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc, Aug. 1, 1929, and Aug. 31, 1929, respectively. 
tProduced from 26,719,346 pounds of crude oil. . 


Exports of cottonseed products for 12 months ended July 31: 


Oil refined (lbs.) on Poe Ae cetera 
Cake and meal (tons of 2,000 lbs.) 
Linters (running bales) 





1929 1928 
SP SEeNMe ce vecbeves 20,627,975 48,412,678 
Ce cccevecsvccsceces 8,428,951 10,374,082 
OOS RRM e er oceewnces- 298,233 309,164 
# EU REES s 0 W's oe os 5 186,211 193,232 








Value of Expo 


rts and Imports in August 


Advanced Over Figures for Last Year 





Gain of $3,000,000 Shown 


in Outgoing Shipments and 


Of $30,000,000 in Incoming Goods. 


Exports of merchandise from the 
United States in August were valued at 
$382,000,000 as compared with $379,006,- 
000 for -the corresponding month last 
year, according to preliminary figures on 
exports and imports for August and the 
eight months ended with August, — 





Total values (in thousands of dollars) 


public Sept. 13 by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Imports for August, 1929, were valued 
at $377,000,000 as compared with $346,- 
715,000 for August, 1928. Preliminary 
figures for August on the gold and sil- 
ver movement also were made public by 
the Department. The tables follow: 


of exports and imports of the United 


States (preliminary figures for 1929 corrected to Sept. 12, 1929): 























August, Eight months ended August, 
Merchandise. 1929 1928 1929 1928 
EOCENE VGicse esc Sse ecceey ened 382,000 379,006 3,407,875 3,135,979 +-271,896 
Pee 0 sat. aes arta 377,000 346,715 3,016,942 2,760,495 +266,447 
Excess of exports ......... 5,000 32,291 390,933 385,484 
Excess of imports . Rares woh Vee se Fo Se 
Gold. ‘ : 
Exports Se qictidies a ate 881 1,698 8,738 531,407 —522,669 
MIEN "cs? CL or xo vie To. amaae 6a 19,271 2,445 236,304 95,753 +140,551 
Excess of-exports ... : Hose vis 435,654 
Excess of imports ......... 18,390 747 227,566 Wise nies 
Silver. 
PD nua ou ce Tacs wteesentc. . ee 9,246 56,673 57,738 —1,065 
EORIOPIE cts el t-te cheeses. Sane 6,496 44,803 44,493 +310 
Excess'of exports .......... 1,177 2,750 11,870 13,245 
wenatn sek See a. sss aS Cis i ase a Uae cate AP oew 


| by hand. 
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Expansion Recorded 
In Lumber Exports 
Of British Columbia 


Value of Timber Imported 
In United States Shows 
Steady Gain in 

1929. 


Declared exports of manufactured lum- 
ber and siding from the lower mainland 
of British Columbia to the United States 
during August amounted to 39,226,000 
feet valued at $795,498 as compared with 
37,684,000 feet valued at $786,855 in July 
and . 28,096,000. feet. valued at $560,194 
in: August, 1928, according to a report 
from Consul H. S:: Towell, Vancouver, 
British Columbia; made public Sept. 13 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


Exports to the United States during 
the first eight months of 1929 have to- 
taléd 296,101,000 feet valued at $5,991,- 
180, as compared with 276,353,000 feet 
valued at $5,972,614 for the same period 
last year. Exports during. the first eight 
months. -of .1927.and.1928 amounted to 
338;128,000 feet valued at $6,754,707 and 
325,423,000 feet valued at’$7,782,956 re- 
spectively. ” 

Shingle exports.to the United States 
during - August-.amounted . to 7,947,000 
as ‘compared : with 148,337,000 in July 
and 173,485;000 in: August, 1928. Total 
exports from January to August amount 











| to 1,023,585,000 as compared with 1,237,- 


743,000 for the. corresponding period in 
1928. and. 1,154,356,000 during the same 
period for- 1927. . . 

Log exports to the United States from 
Vancouver during August amounted to 
13,238,000. (B..C.. Seale) . making total 
since January 110,766,000. feet. Log ex- 
ports in August  1928,- were. -13,199,000 
feet and for the January-August period 
were 97,024,000 feet. “°° 


Scientists to Study Waters 


Of Netherlands East Indies 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and were engaged in several kinds of re- 
search. , 

One peculiarity of the economic devel- 
opment of the island that struck his at- 
tention, he said, was the limited use of 
machinery...Density of the population of 
Java, he suggested, is perhaps the reason 
that. the Javanese have been slow to 
adopt machines, which would displace 


| workers and cause unemployment. 


Mr. McManus said he saw native la- 
borers sawing. large logs into boards 
There. were many other in- 


stances, he said, of the use of hand 


labor where: machines would be utilized . 


in modern ‘countries. Everyone in Java 


‘is employed and apparently happy, he 


said. ‘ 


The island .has an abundance of re- 
sources. Tea, coffee, tobacco and sugar 
are’ grown, said Mr. McManus. Irriga- 
tion’ is carried on by the natives ona 
small scale. 

The island is long and narrow, with 
a small mountain range through the cen- 
ter, which precipitates abundant rain- 
fall. Where water is lacking, it is 
brought down from the hills and moun- 
tains by irrigation. The foil and other 


circumstances are favorable to agricul- 
ture, he said. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY | 


HE FACTS are worth millions to the Construc- 
tion Industry. Through its various depart- 
ments, the United States Government has conducted 
thousands of tests and experiments relating to build- 
ing and construction. They have found out things 
4 of vital concern to architects, engineers and every- 
one interested in any type of building construction. 
All this is now published in clear, concise form four 
times a year in The United States Construction 
Quarterly. Subscription price—$5.00 a year. 


or the 





Circulation Department 


United States Construction Quarterly 


Washington, D. C. 
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Great Britain Leads 
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Foreign Nations 


In Amount Expended for New Roads’ 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 


The road is being built of granite blocks 
on a cement concrete base for the greater 
portion ‘of the route and bituminous con- 
.. erete on cement concrete on the remain- 
ing portion. All grade crossings will be 





,, Country, 



























for 1927 Show Germany Was Second, Followed 
By Italy, Canada, Chile and British India. 


_____— countries of the world in 1927: 


column A; road maintenance, column B. New construction and re- 


replaced by upper or lower level cross- | 
ings, it was stated. , | 

The following table shows the amounts 
spent for maintenance, new construction, | 
and total expenditures for the various | 

















eonstruction of roads and bridges, column ‘ ; total, column, D. “ 
a z 
ER Se Eres Pee $1,496,816 $312,920 $1,809,736 
Angola .......-..esseeeees . fe eee e eens ON) etitinieitinns .- 2, 
Austria .........-. evececeee 7,500,000 we tee cere ene a | 
SOc baneane soe 381,945 645,12 1,027,072 | 
os Fnageaseh an ane een ; 28,875 64,750 93,625, 
British East BETICR . ccccpsesivccescesse teasers? : ieee 
ee Wie eo lidiccccccseck: AND ineo.tia (860.004 | 
Bente renee coer die aaa Saya iseuaee 
Deane. sche Je LG: =, 5 x *e ears < 238,7 | 
Canary BNORES:. «. «<5 ¢e53eenn neyo" cos ra Saks oes "By 667 32.940 758 | 
Cayios o eavneebswcamet¢ oe A rete ce ! 35,000,000 ee 
Schosibte sr adcoesbonudaeenceave 5,861,274 7'815,032 18,676,306 
Ps onbae woaik eatieeaee sce pee, ae 1082 676,306 
oo Rite sya concccewe see “pens "7 '800,000 1,260,000 ***3,060,000 
Pica’ 7342,506 
Cyprus —- aes ede Sees Seb EP  \t > eee oN ; 
Cocchosiovakin isd tae be Cee ee es Nseh cee errr eee RGRGRe. 2 > awen Stee 
Danzig .....-.-.:.seeeececeveeececeees e BOGGS... | eaets tending (Sa wee ae ae 
Dominican Republic ....ccccccccsccccce coesssssss taterttsse aes | 
MPRMEGE... osc s cau k Ab cQeCeeececneuadgee euscetvess — fy Begs tt eate i 
Egypt ..-....-se+seecees case one ee 
a VEdau tadieinceeaan es isapuse er ook ‘as | 
Pye Ses YAN soe hase eERe 572.000 . (x 
- ora eee ie saquatets 148,902 13,354,231 
French West Indies a Swae-< oe ee ier 
ee eee eee. eee 143,000,000 areas 
Great Britain .......... ecuveetieccQeanses ee . oir esi 92/040 866 
Haiti .....-..ss00e cecccsccccesapeebecs 5 seaets evo : 2,549, | 
Hawaii . evabsptds sees Fe gee . us 
Soca Seis a) igcae nh wane aoe eae 1,060,000 3,000,000 | 
RT: ccs sacees Soci ved skaae kn 4 SOOT O18 10,555,812 $29,235,728 
ee. se oe ore a Gadinc cfs ¢ custo deayin, 1 Eenaee 90,909 §267,088 
ae cae ep caaveoaeneh, GEeenOe Jog ok rare 
DAMaVIR:. <n cattcu engin sone coset 2:045,395 1,685,136 3,730,531 
Latvia 690,683 508,785 1,199,468 | 
Lithuania ...... Soeiee “peas a er 
— paar: re ; +10,656 | 
Gite eats o ,{110,656 
Malta and Gozo ...... wows rs a sce ames 
Merert ig Lone Beale, haces EAS 1,059,480 | 
Netherland East Indies ..... éuane beusen *< eae Nene 
v y IOS ..ccccccccccece . 5,5 $< A ‘ r15,3 
ies.” ee 5c hckaed ; 920,000 6,456,800 eT 16,800 
Yi PR se es ar. 227,930 975,536 *1'203,466 
eed setenv iperecaen ts) Pe Sole Gey ae $18/266,101 
Gicaeieme ERY seta 9a i keueaeee meee  < Shaat == #117,000 | 
Northern Ireland ..... Sebeiswedueveteus 6,254,066 bcgheeais : "6,254,066 | 
Norway ei 4,400,000 4,760,000 9,160,000 
Png. 8.. ots. iaeges See kau Ss 4760. 160,000 
— sees esews ten pe eeevantiass wo or imesee 1080000 | 
PORE A sete Rasenlaaap sd cereitie 105,000 | 
Paraguay .......-seccceccecccecceseeees ee o's eat 
=. 964,000 1,050,000 §2,014.000 
Ang arama es eRamnconeneneanca sets f a eesee 
ilippine Islands Melee « Se 1,844,875 $4,747,882 
bovae Resco np a Va gat it bah 1361.794 1,127,569 $2,489,363 
RE 9, oa.2 3-20 0he8 512,540 4,151,574 144,664,114 
St, Helene ... 2... sc cccccscvecccvecesa essere gers | 
Se > «Sp -0 -Sipe auyay ne ev rvivenoneyetnaasoags et | 
South Africa (not including Union) packs eennensta® es! 
South Africa (not including Union) ..-+ «-----+-++ = 
Secuee” eek Senccotaly | 268126 §$§8,591,025 | 
EE ee Weds ea vaiecas vo eosts « Pe PGGcscoceses #9. 08 a 1,060,038 
De. 6 ae see : 941,257 1,224,096 £192,165,353 | 
Uruguay .....-cenceecccces vonevawedes ° 3 
Venezuela .......seeecee edeewtscuvdeey @ gr edds sees i sacBets-s 4 3,385,135 | 
United States ..... ak A ReneS $376,753,825 $689,218,733  11$1,065,972,558 





Notes.—All figures are Department of ( 
*1925, Department of Commerce. 
only. §Fiscal year 1926-27, 
1926-27, Department of Commerce. 


41926, Department of Commerce. 


Department of Commerce. fi 
‘***Fiscal year 1925-26, Department of Commerce. 


mmerce, 1927, except where otherwise noted. 
tNational highways 
€British India only, fiscal year 


++National and district highways only—municipal or local expenditures not available— | 


i 2,767,716 for reconstruction of roads. | 
ets ern Rhodesia, 1926, only. 
Department of Agriculture, 1927. 


other colonies in this area. §§South 
in this area. {{Bureau of Public Roads, 


7 Y Central highway to be com : 
ere eee at for $37,600,000 expenditures during 1929-1934. 


highway program calling 
tenance and construction con 
20-year highway program to 
sive 6-year road program invo 
tries are not obtainable. 


trolled by cantons (counties). 
resurface all roads. ‘ 
lving expenditures of $18,365,000. Figures for other coun- | 


ttNorthern Rhodesia only. No data on | 
No data on other colonies 
***Excludes 
+7tMexico has a 
$1928 main- 
§§§Switzerland now has a 
gifUruguay has begun on an exten- 


pleted June 30, 1930. | 











Contro of BR. &P. 


By B.& 0. Favored 





Largest Shipper of Coal Files | 


Brief Supporting Ap- 
plication. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
voluminous record supporting the appli- 
cation otherwise, this intervener urges 
that the evidence generally demonstrates 


the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh now 
to the Baltimore & Ohio. 

“By that control the present some- 
what dubious status of the B. R. & P.’s 
entrance into its southern’ termini, 
Pittsburgh and New Castle, would be 
settled and permanent entrance assured; 
the present dual operations of the B. & 
O. and the B. R. & P., west and south 
of Butler, 
resulting economy; the t 
would be productive of other economies; 
needed capital expenditures upon road- 
way, terminals, and equipment could pro- 
ceed with reasonable promptness on the 


lines of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- | 


burgh; the Baltimore & Ohio, which in 


all consolidation’ discussions is accepted | 
as oe wee of ee sere | toward determining the relative rates at 
iaerences a Buffalo ma Rochester and | which particles of coke dust and coal dust 

. ’ j 


to Canada via those gateways, putting 
it more nearly on a par with other recog- 
nized eastern trunk-line “systems in that 
respect; a more effective lake and export 
grain route would be made available via 
Buffalo and Baltimore; the applicant’s 
proposed shorter and more favorably 
graded rcute between New York and 
points west of New Castle, would be 
brought closer to realization; and a for- 
ward step would be taken toward the con- 
solidation of railroads as contemplated 
by Congress almost 10 years ago.” 


Plans Are Approved 
For Two New Bridges 


Revised plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed across Overpeck Creek, between 
the boroughs of Ridgefield and Ridgefield 
Park, N. J., and for a bridge across 
the west arm of Lake Union at 
Aurora Avenue, Seattle, 
been approved, it was stated, Sept. 13, 
by the Department of War. 

The statement in full text follows: 

The Secrevary of War has approved 


on application by the State highway | 


commission of New Jersey for approval 
of revised plans of a bridge to be con- 


could be discontinued with | 
desired control | 


Wash., have | 


Coke Dust Advorsted ; | 
For Use in Furnaces| 


Low-temperature Product Said | 
To Possess Advantages. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


naces. Furthermore, the low-tempera- 


|ture coke has the advantage over soft 
coal in that it is practically smokeless. | 
| Since the low-temperature coke is not 


that the public interest would be served | 
by the definite allotment of control of | 


as strong as metallurgical coke and is 
therefore less readily obtained in lump 
form, a logical use for some of it would 
be powdered-fuel burning installations 
which, in the case of coal, are rapidly 
coming into use in power plants. 


The question of the relative value of 
powdered low-temperature coke as com- 


| 


jcoke and is therefore more suitable as| 
|a fuel for house and other heating fur- 


| 


} 
| 
| 





pared with coal, the usual fuel for heat- | 


ing and power boilers, has been investi- 
gated at the Pittsburgh experiment 
station of the Bureau. It has been found 
that the rate at which a flame travels 
through a cloud of low-temperature 
coke dust is, to be sure, less than for 
coal dust. 


The rate is, however, still | 


rapid enough to permit ready ignition of | 


the coke dust in a furnace, 
A further investigation was directed 


burn after once having been ignited, for 
this will determine the rate at which the 
burning particles will liberate heat in 
the furnace. It was found that the rate 
of burning of the low-temperature coke 


for coal under similar conditions. It was 
shown that the powdered low-temper- 
ature coke has a definite advantage over 
powdered coal in that the former is much 
less likely to ignite spontaneously than 
the latter, and can probably be stored 
with safety. 








stitution of a double leaf bascule draw 
| span in place of a single leaf bascule, as 
|originally approved. Navigation clear- 
|ances remain unchanged. The original 
| plans for this bridge were approved on 
June 9, 1928. 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Patrick J. Hurley, has approved an appli- 
jcation by the highway department, 
State of Washington, for approval of 
| revised plans for the construction of a 
|bridge across the west arm of Lake 
| Union (Lake Washington Ship. Canal), 
| at Aurora Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

| The revised plans provide for a channel 
|span of 800 feet in length instead of 
| 628. The horizontal clearances are in- 


structed across Overpeck Creek, between| creased and the vertical clearance re- 


the boroughs of Ridgefield and Ridge- 
field Park, N. J. 
The revised plans provide for the sub- 


|mains unchanged. The original plans 
| for this bridge were approved on June 1, 
| 1929. 


particles is quite comparable with that | 





| No. 
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"THE United States Veterans’ Bureau is the development of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, created to function under the Department of the 
Treasury by act of Congress of Sept. 2, 1914. 


Congress approved an act on Aug. 9, 1921, establishing this service as 
an independent bureau, reporting directly to the President, under the name of 
The United States Veterans’ Bureau, the executive officer of which should be 
a director. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance was abolished as such and its 
functions taken over by the new organization, to which also was given that 
portion of the United States Public Health Service engaged in veteran relief. 
Effective June 7, 1924, hospitals of the Public Health Service having 


' 
{ 


Calendar 


—of the— 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


21095.—(This notice also embraces | 
Dockets No. 20099, No, 20099, Sub, No. 1; | 


No, 20631, No. 20633, No. 20690, No, 20712, | 
No. 20800, No. 20974, No. 21157, No, 20254, 
No. 20254, Sub. No. 1; No. 20545, No. 20545, 
Sub. No. 1; No. 20545, Suk. No. 2: No. | 
20545, Sub. No. 3; No. 20545, Sub. No. 4; | 
No, 20545, Sub. No. 5; No. 20575, No. 20727, | 
No. 21042, No. 21126, No, 21534, No. 21738, 


I. & S. No, 3316, and F. S. App. Nos. 4241 
and 4242 et al.) Rates on Newsprint 
Paper, Import and Domestic, to Points in 
Official and Southern Classification Ter- 
ritories. Further hearing assigned Nov. 
18, at Detroit, Mich., before Commissioner 
Campbell and Examiner Howell, can- 
celled, and Docket No, 21095 and consoli- 
dated cases, and J. & S. 3316 (in so far as 
it covers territory within the scope of the 
general investigation), assigned for Nov. 
18, Atlantic City, N. J., before Commis- 
sioner Campbell and Examiner Howell. 





Docket I. & 8. 3316 (in so far as it covers 
other territories) is assigned for hearing, 
Dec, 2, 1929, Omaha, Nebr., before Com- 
missioner Campbell and Examiner Howell. 
Finance Docket No. 7539.—Joint Applica- 
tion of Northern Pacific Railway Co. and 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co. for Authority to Construct a 
Branch Line of Railroad in Grays Har- 
bor and Jefferson Counties, Wash. 


Fi- | 





Northern Pacific Railway Co. for Author- ; 
ity to Construct a Branch Line of Rail- | 


road in Dawson County, Mont. 
Docket No. 


Finance 
7743. — Application Great 


Northern Railway Company for Author- | 


ity to Construct an Extension of Its Line 
in Dawson and McCone Counties, Mont. 
Assigned for hearing Oct. 22, Miles City, 
Mont., before Examiner Davis. 





Revised Rates on Iron 


cases which are summarized as follows; 
And Steel Are Suspended In 





On application of railroads in Eastern 
territory, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Sept. 13 announced post- 
ponement from Oct. 20, 1929, to Dee. 20, 
1929, of the effective date of its prior 
order (No. 17000, Rate structure In- 
vestigations, Part 6, Iron and Steel Ar- 
ticles) prescribing generai revision of 
rates on iron and steel articles in East- 
ern territory. All other provisions of the 


prior order issued on June 3, 1929, re- 
main in effect. 








War Department to Sell 
Philippine Island Bonds 


_ The War Department has been author- 
ized to issue and sell for account of the 
Philippine government bonds with a par 
value of $1,500,000, it was stated by the 





nance Docket No, 7610.—Application Port; Department Sept. 12. The bonds will be 


Angeles Western Railroad Company for 
Authority to Construct an Extension of 
Its Railroad in Clallam and Jefferson 
Counties, Wash. Assigned for hearing 
Oct. 16, Aberdeen, Wash., before Exam- 
iner Davis. 


Finance Docket No. 7707. — Application 


entitled “Philippine Islands 414 per cent 
loan of 1929 (due 1959) Metropolitan 
Water District,” will be dated Oct. 1, 
1929, and will be in coupon form of $1,000 
each. Bids for these bonds wil] be ad- 


vertised in the near future, it was stated. 
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Functions of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 


to do with the care of ex-Service men were permanently transferred to the 


Veterans’ Bureau. 


The executive head of the Bureau is 
President. 


The principal functions of the Bureau are the medical care and treatment of 
disabled veterans, payment of compensation to veterans for their disabilities 
and to the dependents of deceased veterans whose deaths are due to their 
service, writing and payment of insurance, the administration of the adjusted 
compensation act (bonus) and the emergency officers’ retirement act. 


ous to its termination by law on July 2, 


habilitation of disabled veterans were also among the official duties of the 


Bureau. 


Rate Decisions 


Announced by the || 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public Sept. 13, decisions in rate 





o. 21309.—Christian Feigenspan, a Corpo- 

ration, v. Erie Railroad Company. De- 

cided Aug. 20, 1929. 

1. Certain shipments of imported anthra- 
cite coal and coke from Weehawken, N. J., 
to East Orange, N. J., found to be import 
traffic subject to the jurisdiction of this 
Commission. 

2. Rates charged on above shipments 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
No. 21320.—Freight Traffic Department, 

Concord Chamber of Commerce, v. Bos- 

ton & Maine Railroad. Decided Aug. 

29, 1929. 

Class rates between Concord and Man- 
chester, N. H., on the one hand, and Bos- 
ton, Mass. On the other, found unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. Class rates be- 
tween sundry other points in Néw England 
Zone A territory found unreasonable, Rates 
for the future prescribed. 

No, 20766—Fredonia Linseed Oil Works Co. 
v. Missouri Pacific. Railroad Company et 
al, Decided Sept. 3, 1929. 

Rates on linseed oil, in carloads, from 
Fredonia, Kans., to Memphis, Tenn., found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
for the future and reparation awarded. 
No, 21137.—Star Drilling Machine Co, v. 

Louisville & Nashville Rajlroad Co. et al. 

Decided Sept. 3, 1929. 

Rate charged on one carload of well- 
drilling machinery and equipment from 


Compensation 
and Rehabilita- 





Division 


Office of © 
Chief 
Legal Advisor 


responsible to, and reports to, the 


Previ- 
1928, the vocational training and re- 


al. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
et al. Decided Sept. 4, 1929. 
Rates on excelsior, in carloads, from 


Hallsboro, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Richmond, 
Petersburg, Ashland, and Jarratt, Va., to 
Louisville, Ky., St. Louis, Mo., and Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, found 


| the heart of the business district. 
|speed of trains 


Grand Trunk Western 
Plans to Use Union 


Depot in South Bend 


Authority Given to Move 
Tracks and Employ Seg- 
ment of New York 
Central. 





The Interstate Commerce Conimission 


announced on Sept. 18 that it had issued 
a certificate in Finance Docket No. 7719 
to the Grand Trunk Western Railway 
Company and the newly organized Grand 
Trunk Western Railroad Company on 
Sept. 5 to construct 1,29 miles of track 
in South Bend, Ind., and further to op- 
erate over part of the line of the New 
York Central in that city. 

The Commission also authorized aban- 
donment of about one mile of the exist- 
ing track of the Grand Trunk in South 
Bend. The new construction is to. be 
completed before Dec. 31, 1929. The full 
text of the Commission’s report fol- 
lows: 

The Grand Trunk Western Railway 
Company, hereinafter called the Grand 
Trunk, a carrier by railroad subject to 
the interstate commerce act, and the 
Grand Trunk Western Railroad Com- 
pany, hereinafter called the new com- 


| pany, a corporation organized for the 


purpose of engaging in transportation by 
railroad subject to the act, on July 12, 
1929, filed a joint application under para- 


| graph (18) of section 1 of the act for a 


certificate that the present and future 


| public convenience and necessity require 
|the Grand Trunk or the new company: 


(a) To construct and operate a line of 


| railroad extending from a connection 


with the Grand Trunk’s existing line at 
a point near the intersection of such 
line and Greenlawn Avenue to a con- 
nection at or near High Street with a 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Company, hereinafter called the New 
York Central, 1.29 miles, and (b) to 
operate over the New York Central’s 
line from the latter connection to.a con- 
nection with the Grand Trunk’s present 
line near Arnold Street, including a 
union passenger station, 1.54 miles, and 
(c) permits abandonment of tke portion 
of the Grand Trunk’s present line west-* 
erly of the east line of Michigan Street 
to the proposed Arnold Street connec- 
tion, 0.96 of a mile, all in South Bend, 
St. Joseph County, Ind. 
No Objection Presented. 

The purposes of these proposals are 
to bring about removal of the Grand 
Trunk’s line from Division Street west 


|of Michigan Street and accomplishment 


of the grade separation program of the 
applicants and the city of South Bend, 
hereinafter referred to as the city. No 
representations have been made herein 
by authorities of the State of Indiana, 
and no objection to the granting of the 
application has been presented to us. 

The new company was formed in No- 
vember, 1928, by consolidation, under 
State laws, of a number of affiliated car- 
rier corporations, including the Grand 
Trunk. An application for a certificate 
authorizing operation by the new: com- 
pany of the railroad properties of the 
constituent companies is pending before 
us in another proceeding: The Grand 
Trunk and the new company are con- 
trolled by the Canadian National Rail- 
way Company. 

South Bend, a city of about 126,000 
people, including residents of immedi- 
ately adjacent territory, is located on 
the Grand Trunk’s main line between 
Port Huron, Mich., and Chicago, Ill., and 
the New York Central’s main line be- 
tween Toledo, Ohio, and Chicago. Since 
about 1871 the Grand Trunk’s line 
through South Bend has included a sin- 


y 


| gle track extending in and along a con- 


siderable portion of Division Street, in 
The 
operating along the 
thoroughfare has been restricted by 
municipal ordinance and such operation 
has been dangerous to traffic crossing 
the railroad. 

Negotiations looking to correction of 
these conditions were conducted between 
the city and the Grand Trunk for many 
years. Eventually, under authority of 


|acts of the General Assembly of Indi- 


ana, the city entered into a contract 
under date of Feb. 18, 1924, with the 
Grand Trunk, for removal of the track 
in Division Street west of the east line 
of Michigan Street and for relocation of 
this part of the line through South Bend 
by the construction of elevated tracks on 
a new right of way diverging from the 
existing line at a point near Eighteenth 
Street (now Greenlawn Avenue), south- 
westward across the St. Joseph River 
to a point in or near High Street and 
about two blocks north of the intersec- 
tion of that thoroughfare and the line 
of the New York Central, and thence 
northwestward, closely parallel \to the 
New York Central’s line, to'a_ con- 
nection with the Grand Trunk’s existing 
line at or near Arnold Street. 
Estimated Cost. 

The cost to the Grand Trunk was esti- 
mated at $5,167,263. In addition to the 
share of the cost of track elevation pro- 
vided by statute, the city agreed to pay 
to the carrier sums aggregating $391,- 


’ 





unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful. 
Reasonable rates prescribed for the future. 





Protection From Lightning 
Is Sought for Navy Depots 





The Department of the Navy has an- 
nounced that it will receive bids to fur- 
nish lightning protection for the ammu- 
nition depots at Hingham, Mass., and St. 
Juliens Creek, Va. Following is the an- 
nouncement in full text: 

Sealed bids, indorsed “bids for light- 
ning protection, specification No. 5653,” 
will be received at the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., until 11 o’clock a. m., Oct. 2, 
1929, and then and there publicly opened, 
for masts and grounding systems for 
lightning protection at the naval am- 
munition depots, Hingham, Mass., and 
St. Juliens Creek, Va. 

_ Specification No. 5653 and accompany- 
ing drawings may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Bureau, to the Com- 
mandant, First Naval District, Navy 
Yard, Boston, Mass., or to the Com- 
mandant, Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. De- 
posit of a check or postal money order 
for $10, payable to the Chief of the 


Bureau of Yards and Docks, is required | 


as security for the safe return of the 
drawings and specification. L. E. Greg- 
ory, Chief of Bureau, Aug. 24, 1929. 


Specification No. 5653, Lightning Pro- 





Beattyville, Ky., to Akron, Ohio, found in- 
applicable. Reparation awarded. 
No, 20505.—Hallsboro Manufacturing Co, et 


tection, Naval Ammunition Depots, 
Hingham, Mass., and St, Juliens Creek, 
Virginia, 





058. in specified installments. 

Thereafter, in pursuance of an act of 
Mar. 1, 1928, and resolution of the board 
of public works of South Bend, a con- 
tract dated Jan. 9, 1925, was made be- 
tween the city and the New York Cen- 
tral concerning the separation of grades. 
The estimated cost to the New You 
Central, including construction of a new 
passenger station, was $5,356,203, 

Completion of these separate projects 
would have resulted in duplication of 
facilities, including two viaducts at a 
number of street crossings, and would 
have left a comparatively useless strip 
of land between the embankments on 
the respective rights of way. At the 
instance of the city, further negotia- 
tions were had between the Grank Trunk 
and the New York Central for the erec- 
tion of a joint passenger station and the 
use in common, by both carriers, of the 
latter company’s right of way and facili- 
ties west of High Street to a point near 
Arnold Street, in order to secure to the 
public the benefits of a union station 
and of grade separations by means of 
one structure instead of two through 
the most highly developed section of 
South Bend, to reduce expense to the 
city for subways and street alterations, 
and to avoid unnecessary damage to pri- 
vate property. 

In furtherance of these purposes, un- 
der date of May 15, 1928, the Grand 
Trunk, the New York Central, and the 
city joined in a new agreement, modify- 
ing the contract of Feb, 18, 1924, with 


a 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] , 
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Application of Funds 


For Devices to Sell 


Stamps Is Approved | 


Mr. McCarl Holds Vending 
Apparatus May Be Classi- 
fied as Labor-saving 
Machines. 


Installation of stamp-vending and 
change-making machines in post offices 
is sanctioned through a ruling by the 
General ‘Accounting Office, in which the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
was advised that an appropriation is 
available since the machines are con- 
sidered labor-saving devices. 

Some $700,000 is available “for rental, 
purchase, exchange and repair of these 
labor-saving machines, and-also for the 
salaries and traveling expenses of seven 
traveling mechanicians,” the Post Office 
Department advised the General Ac- 
counting Office. One machine is capable 
of doing the work of at least two clerks, 
it was revealed. 

The full text of the decisicn, dated 
Sept. 7, follows: 

The Postmaster General: 

Sir.—I have your letter of Aug. 28, 
1929, as foliows: 

“The Post Office Department proposes 
to install in different post offices a num- 
ber of stamp-vending and change-mak- 
ing machines on a rental basis for trial 
and, if satisfactory, purchase a number 
of these machines. Of course, specifica- 
tions both for rental and purchase would 
be sent to three or more manufacturers, 
and bids opened and awards made ac- 
cording to law. 

Funds Are Available. 

“It is proposed to install these ma- 
chines in the screen line of post offices 
in place of stamp windows, thus elimi- 


nating at least two stamp clerks wher-| 


ever a machine is installed. The propo- 
sition is clearly a labor-saving one. The 
office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General has an appropriation of $700,- 
000, ‘for rental, purchase, exchange, and 
repair of canceling machines and motors, 
mechanical mail-handling apparatus, and 
other labor-saving devices, including cost 
of power in rented buildings and miscel- 
laneous expenses of installation and op- 


eration df same, including salaries of| Stock prices............---.++ss--- 


seven traveling mechanicians and fo 
traveling expenses.’ 

“Your decision is respectfully re- 
quested whether this appropriation may 
properly be employed for the payment of 


rental and purchase, or either, of these | 


machines. Should the appropriation for 
labor-saving devices not be available for 
the rental and purchase, or either, your 
decision is requested as to what appro- 
priation, if any, is available.” 


The appropriation quoted above as} 


made by: the act of Dec. 20, 1928, 45 
Stat. 1054, provides in specific terms for 
the rental, purchase, installation and op- 
eration of labor-saving devices, and as 
the stamp-vending and -change-making 

chines referred to in your letter ap- 
pear to be labor-saving devices, you are 
advised that said appropriation is avail- 
able for the cost of renting and/or pur- 
chasing such machines as may be found 
administratively necessary, provided the 
laws relating to advertising and the 
awarding of contracts are complied with. 


Sums Are Allotted 
To Improve Shipways 


Work Is Authorized on Five 
Designated Channels..- 


A total of $496,000 in allotments from 
the unallotted balance of the 1929 appro- 
priations for river and harbor improve- 
ment, to be expended on the Missouri 
River, Kansas City to Sioux City, Iowa; 
the James River, Virginia; Coney Island 
Channel, New York; Turtle Bayou, 
Texas; and Cape Fear River below Wil- 
mington, N. C., has been approved by 
the Secretary of War, James W. Good, it 
was stated by the Department of War 
Sept. 13. 

The statement in full text is as fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary of War has approved 
the following allotments from the un- 
allotted balance of the 1929 appropria- 
tions for river and harbor improvement: 

Missouri River—Kansas City to Sioux 
City, Iowa, $225,000. This sum is to 
be expended for regulating works during 
the coming Fall. 

James River, Va., $77,000. This sum 
will be utilized to make a project study 
which has been authorized and ordered. 

Coney Island Channel, N. Y., $49.000. 
When the original allotments from the 
1929 appropriations were made, no 
money was alloted to this channel. How- 
ever, shoaling has taken place which is 
interfering with navigation interests and 
which will require dredging in order to 
secure the required controlling depth. 
The money now allotted will be used for 
this purpose. 

Turtle Bayou, Tex., $30,000. No funds 
were originally allocated to Turtle Bayou 
as there did not appear to be any neces- 
sity for work in that locality at this time. 
Since, however, shoaling has taken place 
at the mouth of the Bayou through 
which commerce, must pass to connect 
with the Trinity River and Anahuac 
Channel. The sum now allotted will be 
used for,dredging to remove the shoals. 

Cape Fear River below Wilmington, N. 
C., $115,000. This money will be used 
for maintenance work on the existing 
project. 


Plans Are Accepted 
For Three Bridges 


Structures to Be Built in Flor- 
_ ida, Maryland and Wisconsin. 





Approval of plans for a bridge at West 
Annapolis, Md., for one at Two Rivers, 
Wis., and of revised plans for a bridge at 
Punta Gorda, Fla., has been granted, 
it was stated Sept. 18 by the Department 
of War. 

The statement in full text follows: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Col. 
Patrick J. Hurley, has approved plans 
for bridges to be constructed at the lo- 
calities indicated: 

Florida: Application by the State yon 
department of Florida for approval of 
revised plans for the construction of a 
bridge across the Peace River at the foot 
of King Street, Punta Gorda, Fla. 

These plans provide for an increase 
‘ in the length of the concrete approach 


' Banking 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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| The dollar volume of trade, as re- 
flected in check payments covering the 
week ended Sept. 7, was lower than in 
the preceding week, but considerably 
higher than ingthe corresponding period 
|of “1928, according to the weekly re- 
|view just issued by *the Department of 
Commerce. 

The general index of wholesale prices 
showed a further recession from the pre- 
vious week, and was more than three per 
cent lower than in the same period last 
year, it was stated. 


Crude petroleum production reached | 
a new high level during the week, cotton 
lreceipts were substantially higher~than 
a year ago. 


| Steel Plant Activity 
Greater Than Last Year , 
The summary follows im full text: 
Steel-plant activity showed a further 
recession, but was still well above the 
level of last year. The production of 
bituminous coal during the latest re- 
ported week showed a gain over both 
te previous week and the same period 
of last year. 








(Weeks ended Saturday. 
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State Expenditures 


Check Payments Larger Than in Corresponding Period 
Of 1928, Commerce Department Reports. 


Cattle receipts during the latest week 


were lower than last year, while re- 
ceipts of hogs showed a gain. Distri- 
bution of commodities, as reflected by 
freight-car loadings, for the latest re- 
ported period, was greater than in the 
corresponding week of 1928. 

Iron and steel prices and prices for 
copper were unchanged from the pre- 
ceding week, but showed a gain over the 
same week of a year ago. Cotton prices 
were lower than in either the previous 
week or the corresponding period of 
1928. 

Bank loans and discounts were larger 
than in either the previous week 
or the corresponding wegk of last 
year.* Interest rates on both time and 
call funds averaged higher than a year 
ago. The Federal reserve ratio showed 
a decline from the previous week, but 
was higher than last year. 

Stock prices reached a new high level 
during the week, while bond prices, 
showing practically no change from the 
preceding week, were lower than a year 
ago. Business failures were less nu- 


Dollar Volume of Trade Is Maintained — | (ost of Government 
At Higher Level Than in Past Year 


Of Vermont Raised 


Refunds 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


¢ 


Finance 


Reductions in Income Assessments 
Granted by Internal Revenue Bureau 


By Flood Expenses} refunds, Credits, and Abatements Are Found to Be Due 


In Five Cases on Review. 


Net Debt Per Capita Is More 
Than Trebled by Issue of 
Bonds to Repair 
Damages. 


The Department of Commerce on Sept. 
13 announced a summary of the financial 
statistics of the State of Vermont for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. The per 
capita figures for 1928 are based on an 
estimated population of 352,428, as of 
the Federal census of Jan. 1, 1920. These 
statistics were compiled by Warner 
Wheeler, State Treasurer, Montpelier, Vt. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

The payment for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Vermont amounted to $6,365,784, or 
$18.06 per capita. This includes $527,479, 
apportionments for education to the mi- 
nor civil divisions of the State. In 1927 





merous than in the preceding week, and 
declined also from the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1928. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Average 1923-25=100) 


Sept. Aug. Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Aug. 
7 31 24 17 8 TI 25 18 

| e 1929. 1929. 1929. 1929. 1928. 1928. 1928. 1928. 
} Stn) OpOrAUONe, 6.0.5. cacaids sic ess 115.8 117.1 118.4 122.4 101:0 99.0 99.0% 99.0 
Bituminous-coal production........ --e+ 109.0 102.3 97.9 91.7 96.8, 95.2 . 91,9 

| Petroleum production (daily av.)... 142.7 142.4 141.2 119.7 120.2 118.9 117.4 
Freight-car loadings............... .e+. 117.8. 114.8 103.4 116.5 112.7 110.2 
Bldg. cont., 37 States (daily av.).... 108.8 127.7 1046 96.7 109.4 115.5 128.5 

| Wheat Eee reer etre .-. 171.0 233.5 171.6 189.2 195.4, 201.90 233.6 
| Cotton receipts............eseceess 153.8 104.6 71.2 46.9 122.3 71.5 4 42.3 20.8 
CONIA SOOEEDUS. . ose tcc ccccenss ates 92.1 94.0 78.2 95.9 97.2 94.9 92.4 
MERGE TOCOIMOE ccc Se kisccctdvesées 74.3 66.1 65.3 53.0 55.5 57.5 55.8 
bp Mee: INO. RB WMORE. os ccc cecccese oa 93.0 94.6 96.1 82.2 $2.2 80.6 81.4 
| Price cotton middling.............. 70.6 71.0 68.8 66.9 71.3 70.2 70.2 70.2 
| Price iron and steel, composite..... 88.2 88.2 88.2 88.2 84.8 84.8 846 843 
| Copper, electrolytic, price.......... .... 129.0 129.0 129.0 105.1 105.1 105.1 105.1 
| Fisher’s index (1926=100).....:.... 96.3 96.9 97.0 97.3 99.7 100.0 99.9 100.1 
| Check payments................... 121.6 132.5 138.4 133.9 111.0 105.2 114.2 117.4 
| Bank loans and discounts.......... 137.2 185.5 135.6° 135.6 126.8 125.9 125.6 125.9 
Interest rates, call money.......... 187.9 209.1 160.6 169.7 181.8 178.8\ 166.7 154.5 
Business failures.............. 73.7 89.7 98.0 90.4 78.9 95.6 92.6 99.3 
312.8 *3809.0 301.2 292.38 209.1 206.4 201.4 195.5 

BGA PTICOW. 6k-. cies e sc ccodeneccs, L031 10850 103.0 108.2 107.7. 107.8 107.2 1069 
Interest rates, time money.....,.... 205.7 205.7 202.9 202.9 148.6 8.6 148.6 148.6 
Federal reserve ratio............... 94.4 97.3 97.4 963 88.5 9.7 89.8 89.9 


} 
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‘Delay Urged in Work | 


On Flood Projects 


‘Mr. Hawes Says Program| 
Fails to Protect Land- 
owners. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | 


1} 


been more expensive than the Mississipp 
River Commission’s plan. | 

It will be remembered that the orig- | 
inal Jadwin plan did not provide for any | 
damages, but on the contrary required'! 
the citizens of southeast Missouri to pay | 
20 per cent of the cost of erecting the| 
set-back levee, and the entire cost of | 
cutting down the present levee, with no | 
compensation for damages to this 135,- | 
000 acres. 

Fortunately, we were able to amend | 
Gen. Jadwin’s first plan so as to elimi- | 


nate this feature of it. 

The Jadwin plan provided for an ex-| 
penditure of $325,000,000. The interme- | 
diate plan of the Mississippi River Com- | 
mission called for $450,000,000. The com- 
prehensive plan, which of course, will | 
finally have to be worked out, called for 
an expenditure of $700,000,000. 

We are now just beginning to under- 
stand that if Gen. Jadwin and his asso- | 
ciates had considered the Constitution | 
more carefully,\that his plan would have | 
cost more than’$700,000,000. 


Court Ruling Cited. 


So, Congress must now face the neces- | 
sity of stopping the Jadwin plan for 
legislative or executive action, because 
the decision of the Federal court in 
Louisiana is very clear that where the 
Government, by diverting water from 
the main body of the river over property 
which is now protected, must pay for it. 

There was nothing new or novel in 
the Jadwin plan. It has been done else- 
where. It provided for the creation of 
several spillways or diversion channels 
to run the water of the Mississippi River 
into these channels, thus lowering the 
stage of the water in the main channel. 

Where the general made his mistake 
was in thinking he could do this with- 
out paying for the property. 

The Mississippi River Commission’s 
plans provided for spillways also, but 
having studied the Constitution, and 
having had some experience in flood-con- 
trol work, they put in an estimate of 
the cost. Congress not being able to 
reconcile the two plans, tried to create 
a commission of three members; one 
member representing the Mississippi 
River .Commission’s plan, another the 
Jadwin plan and a third and totally dis- 
interested civilian engineer to consoli- 
date, amend or revise the two plans, 
or recommend a new one, 


Decision Reached in 60 Days. 
Gen. Jadwin was a member of this 





| 





spans on each side of the draw span, 
and the spans changed from 27 feet to 
34 feet. The plans propose to allow the 
approach fill to take its natural slope, 
offsetting the increased length of the 
concrete span approaches; also to omit 
the 27-foot span 1,092 feet northwesterly 
from the center line of Marion Avenue, 
Punta Gorda. This span was proposed 
to furnish access to the proposed yacht 
bagin to be constructed by the city. 
ableation clearances at the draw span 
remain unchanged. The original plans 
were approved on Oct. 25, 1928. 
Maryland: Application by the county 
Commission, and he named the other two 
Maryland, for approval of plans of a 
bridge to be constructed across Weems 
Creek, in West Annapolis, Md., under 
authority of State law, to replace an 
existing bridge at that locality. 
Wisconsin: Application by the Chiagago 
&- North Western Railway for approval 
of plans of a bridge to be reconstructed 
} across West Twin River at Two Rivers, 
| Wis., under authority of State law, 





MA 


whereas it will not be determined to have | sis 


| Other public debt e 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


September 11, 
Made Public September 13 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$1,963,204.37 


Income tax ... 8,912,608.42 
Miscellaneous interna. 
revenue .........+. 1,635,100.07 
cellareous receipts. . 894,105.67 
Total ordinary receipts $13,405,013.53 
Public debt receipts... 600,000.00 | 


Balance previous day. 


Total 


34,098,176.86 
$48,103,190.39 


Expenditures. 


General expenditures .. $11,148,163.31 


Interest on public debt. 48,859.18 | 
Refunds of receipts . 309,035.29 | 
Panama Canal ........ 20,174.83 | 
Operations in special ac 

Ct a. os ats cal 4. 78,701.51 
Adjusted service certifi 

CEMA. ooo, 5.6 aks 255,066.62 
Civil-service retirement 

DU ks aca Ss sake 08 26,478.15 | 
Investment of trust i 

OWN Us oo a oss 115,015.74 | 


Total ordinary 
expenditures . $11,491,351.34 


x- 
< Ne 684,116.50 


penditures 
Balance today 


Total . “$48,103,190.39 


The accumulative figures, 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and exp@fditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


commission, and he named the other two 
members, and they decided upon the 
Jadwin plan within 60 days. 

It will be remembered that at the 


time the great body of civilian engineers | 


in the country were opposing the Jadwin 


plan, that it was oppesed by the engi- | 


neers 6n the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, and by at least 95 per cent of the 


witnesses who appeared before the House | 


and Senate Committees, but Gen. Jad- 
win, showing a difference in cost of some 
$300,000,000 or $400,000,000, made an 
impression and secured some sympathy. 


But now that we are facing the actual 
facts, we are beginning to find that his 
plan will be more expensive tq the Na- 
tion in the end than the plan of the 
Mississippi River Commission. 

The people in southeast Missouri, | 
whose territory of 135,000 acres of land 
is involved, are asking a very simple| 
thing: That their land shall be con- 
demned by the Government according to 
law, the value of it ascertained by a} 
Federal judge and a commission to be} 
appointed by him, and that until this is 
done the work on the set-back levee 
should be delayed. | 


The granting of this request will not | 
interfere with the general plan of flood | 
control. It will not even jeopardize the 
Cairo district, for whose sole’ benefit | 
Missouri is to be flooded. | 

It will be impossible for anybody to 
profiteer in this matter, and the law | 
is very clear that private property can | 
not. be taken for public use unless 
through process of law, which was the 
matter that Gen. Jadwin evidently 
failed to take into consideration when | 
his plan. was proposed. | 

The situation which has developed 
was predicted from the very first. That | 
is why I have always contended, and | 
still contend, that in the expenditure | 
of such a huge sum of, money—the | 
greatest ever appropriated for a single | 
peace-time purpose by the United | 
States—that some of the greater civilian 
engineers with practical experience | 
should have been called in. 


tien 


35,927,722.55 | 


together 


the comparative per capita for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general depart- 


ments was $13.98, and in 1918, $9.36. 
The interest on debt in 1928 amounted to 
$63,277; and outlays for permanent im- 
provements, $2,998,807. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for operation and main- 
tenance of general departments, interest, 
and outlays were $9,427,868. The totals 
include all payments for the year, 
whether. made from current revenues 
or from the proceeds of bond issues. 
The marked increase shown for 1928 in 
the per capita for operation and main- 
tenance of general departments was due 
to extraordinaty payments occasioned by 
flood damages. 


Highways Cost $5,345,505. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $5,345,505 was for highways, 
$2,716,534 being for maintenance and 
$2,628,971 for construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $8,- 
085,727, or $22.94 per capita. This was 
$1,656,666 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $1,- 
342,141 less than the total payments, 
including those for permanent improve- 
ments. These payments in excess of 
revenue receipts were met from the pro- 
ceeds of debt obligations. Property and 
special taxes represented 36.4 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 38.2 per 
cent for 1927, and 67.7 per cent for 1918. 
The increase in the amount of property 
and special taxes collected was 7.7 per 
cent from 1918 to 1927, and 6.9 per cent 
from 1927 to 1928. The per capita prop- 
erty and special taxes were $8.36 in 
| 1928, $7.82 in 1927, and $7.25 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 5.2 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1928, 5.5 per 
| cent for 1927, and 6.6 per cent for 1918. 





License Revenues Rise. 


| Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
| Stituted 43.6 per cent of the total reve- 
|nue for 1928, 41.0 per cent for 1927, 
and 18.6 per cent for 1918. 

| Receipts from business licenses .con- 
| sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
| ance and other incorporated companies 
| and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $971,983 in 1928 and $612,- 
366 in 1927, an increase of 58.7 per cent, 
which was principally due to an increase 
of 1 cent per gallon in the tax rate. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1928, was $6,701,532. 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
| debt less sinking fund pssets) was $6,- 
| 701,532, or $19.02 per ‘capita. In 1927 
the per capita net debt was $4.81, and 
in 1918, $2.22. The increased per capita 
net debt shown for 1928 was due to the 
issue of flood bonds aggregating $5,- 
000,000. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Vermont subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $321,485,115; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $1,174,203; and the per 
| capita levy, $3.33. In 1927 the per cap- 
ita levy was $2.88, and in 1918, $4.08. 








|Foreign Exchange 





New York, Sept. 13.—The Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
|the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise impofted into the 
| United States, we have ascertained and here- 
by certify to you that the buying rates in 
the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign ‘cur- 
|rencies are as shown below: 





| Auatria (schilling) ............... 14.0708 
BOlsne EMD... nae ebccence 13.8921 
| Bmleanie TIPE Y sos Sicanaceweee sé -7205 






| Czechoslovakia (krone) ........ as 2.9592 
Denmark (krone) ...........004-- 26.6184 
| England (pound) ..........eeee.+: 484.6398 
Finland COOPERS): .<:....-<sveecces:: 2.5139 
PROGR SO) a sos hs Uawekaces ale 3.9115 
Germany (reichsmark) .....,...... 23.8005 
| Greece (drachma) . 1.2914 
| Hun@aey (PONEO) vs ic cscoccsesee 17.4376 
Toms GRUIOED. odin os. Foo og 8 Ths ob es 5.2282 
| Netherlands (guilder) . 40.0733 
Norway (krone) .... 26.6236 
Poland (zloty’ 11.2093 
| Portugal (escudo) . 4.5000 
| Rumania (leu) .... -5934 
Spain (peseta) .... 14.7465 
Sweden (krona) .... 26.7779 
Switzerland (franc) ... 19.2565 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ...... 1.7556 
Hong Kong (dollar) ....... 47.7053 
China (Shanghai tael) ..... 56.0303 
China (Mexican dollar) ........... 40.3125 
China (Yuan dollar) ............. 40.1666 
Init CORIIIOD asi )i 4s 5 0s 0 0:0 Case's ows 36,0385 
ME ROE r,s 4.5 0-6 vst vetielne' 46.9003 
Singapore (dollar) ....:...'s0s0..: 56.2083 
Canada (dollar) .............+..- 99,2342 
CUS TE a iiss 0's sb ete aa hint «> 99.9175 
MORIOW BON i oi ian heesteoss 48.4575 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........... 95.3395 
ee RS A A Aa 11,8530 
CR, inks ee psbnvinesd 12.0625 


Urugeny Coane) veins cc ccwedbadecess 97.3984 
oe UNOS ere 96.3906 
pg Se ee Oe ee 50.8750 


Two Telephone Companies 
Are Authorized to Merge 








Avproval of the. acquisition of the 


Refunds, credits, and abatements of 
taxes aggregating in excess of $250,000 
were involved in decisions on disputed 
tax liability in five cases made public 
Sept. 12 by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. Following is the full text of the 
announcement: 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., Wil- 
mington, N. C. An overassessment of 
income tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1918, $20,801.95. 


The overassessment is caused by a 
decision of the United-States Board of 
Tax Appeals in the instant case. Ap- 
peal of Atlantic Coast Line Raijlroad 
Company, 2 B. T. A. 892. Abated, $20,- 
801.95. 


Two Lumber Companies 
Are Given Refunds 


Willson Brothers Lumber Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Conway Lumber Com- 
pany, Conway, S. C. 

Overassessments of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer are determined as follows: Will- 
son Brothers Lumber Company, 1917, 
$1,189; 1918, $222.12; 1920, $7,145.59; 
1923, $18,231.87; Conway Lumber Com- 
pany, 1917, $1,603.54. 

A hearing was held July 25, 1928. 

Net losses: Of the above overassess- 
ment for the year 1923, the amount of 
$11,409.59 is due to the allowance as a 
deduction in computing net income for 
this year of the amount by which the net 
loss sustained for the year 1921 ex- 
‘ceeds the net income for the year 1922. 
Section 204 of the revenue act of 1921. 

Depreciation and _ depletion: The 
amounts of $8,928.97 and $1,963.44, in- 
cluded in the above overassessments, are 
caused by additional deductions for de- 
preciation. and depletion, respectively. 
After thorough and extensive examina- 
tions of the taxpayer’s books of account 
and properties“ by field examiners and 
Bureau engineers it is determined that 
the amounts computed on the valuations 
established are in excess of the deduc- 
tions taken on the returns filed. Revision 
is made accordingly. Sections 12 (a) 
(second) revenue act of 1916 and 234 (a) 
(7) and (9) of the revenue acts of 1918 
and 1921. Articles 159 and 173 of regu- 
lations 33 and 161, 162, 164, 227, 228 and 
561 of regulations 45 and 62. 

Inventories: Revision of the reported 
valuations of the closing inventories for 
the years 1920 and 1923 causes $4,231.93 
and $151,50, respectively, of the above 
overassessments, since after careful in- 
vestigation it is determined that the in- 
ventories* were overstated. Revaluation 
has been made accordingly, and the clos- 
ing ifventory valuations used in the pres- 
ent audit are the same as those used in 
the determination of tax liability for 
subsequent years in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 203 of the reve- 
Mue acts of 1918 and 1921 and articles 
1581 and 1584, inelusive, of regulations 
45 and 62. Appeals of F. N. Johnson 
Company 2 B. T. A. 256 and Ashtabula 
Bow Socket Company 2 B. T. A. 306. 


Increases Approved 
In Invésted Capital 


Miscellaneous: The amount of $749.06, 
included in the above overassessment for 
the year 1917, is caused by increases to 
invested. capital representing restora- 
tions for excessive depreciation and de- 
pletion, capital assets erroneously 
charged off and bond issue expense, all 
of which were disallowed as deductions 
from income in prior years; and a small 
increase in the inventory valuation of 
Dec. 31, 1916. 

Such adjustments have been made only 
after careful consideration by field ex- 
aminers and in the Bureau, and are in 
accordance with the law and regulations 
promulgated thereunder. 

Of the overassessment for 1923, the 
amount of $471.38 is due to the elimina- 
tion of amounts erroneously included in 
the consolidated income which upon in- 
vestigation it is found resulted from 
mere book entries. The entire overas- 
sessment of $222.12 for 1918 results from 
determining the tax on the basis of the 
consolidated net income and invested 
|capital of. the taxpayer and five other 
| corporations, substantially all pf whose 
stock was owned or eontrolled by the 
same interests, which corporations filed 
separate returns but have now been af- 
filiated under the provisions of section 
240 of the revenue act of 1918. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments amounting to $263.63 is caused 
by the allowance of deductions for mis- 
cellaneous business expenditures made 
during the year 1917, but not deducted 
in the returns filed. 

The foregoing adjustments are in ac- 
-cordance with stipulations approved by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 





and 35555. 

Willson Bros. Lumber Co.: Refunded: 
1917, $1,189; 1918, $222.12; 1920, $7,- 
145.59; 1923, $14,027.03; credited: 1923, 
$4,204.34. : 


$1,399.26 ($204.28 barred from allowance 
by the Statute of Limitations.) 


Special Assessment 
Changes Liability 


Oxwell Railroad Service Co., New 
York, N. Y.: Overassessments of in- 
come and profits-taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer are determined as follows: 

Fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, $6,- 
760.43; period July 4 to Sept. 10, 1917, 
$6,269.89; period Sépt. 11, 1917, to June 
30, 1918, $6,615.22; fiscal year ended June 
30, 1919, $53,834.49. A hearing was held 
July 12, 1929. 

Special assessment: The entire above 
overassessments for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1917, the period Sept. 11, 1917, 
to June 380, 1918, and the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919, are caused by the 
redetermination of the profits taxes un- 
der section 210 of the revenue act of 
1917 and sections 827 and 328 of. the 





5| revenue act of 1918. 


Abnormalities in respect of capital 
whereby the taxpayer may not include 
in the statutory invested capital certain 
valuable intangible assets used in the 
business work upon the taxpayer an ex- 
ceptional hardship evidenced by gross 
| disproportion between the tax computed 
without the benefit of such sections and 
the tax computed by reference to repre- 


They were not called~in, I assume,| Walled Lake Home Telephone Company | sentative corporations engaged in like or 


because the central organization of all | 


the engineering bodies of the Nation | 


criticizes the Jadwin. plan, 


by the Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany was announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Sept, 13, 


| similar trades or businesses. Appeal of 
{J. M. & M. S. Browning Company 6 B. 
T. A, 914; National Piano Manufacturing 


in the instant case, Dockets Nos. 35552 | 


Conway Lumber Co.: Refunded, 1917, | 


Company v. Commissioner 11 B. T. A. 
46; Appeal of Rex Machinery & Suppiy 
Company 3 B. T. A. 182. 

‘ Miscellaneous: The amount of $3,869.10 
included above is due to the allowance 
of a deduction for a loss determined to 
have been sustained during the year 
(section 12 (a) (second), revenue act 
of 1916); the amount of $2,354.71 rep. 
resents an overassessment due to in- 
creasing the deduction for ordinary and 
necessary expenses by an amount dis- 
allowed as a deduction in the preceding 
year as being applicable to income of 
the period July 1 to Sept. 10, 1917; and 
the amount of $46.08 is caused by cor-| 
rections of accounting errors whereby 
gross income was overstated. 


The allowance for the period Sept. 11, 
| 1917, to June 30, 1918, and for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1919, are in accord- 
ance with a stipulation approved by the | 
United States Board of Tax Appeals in 
the instant case, Docket No. 28769. 


Fiscal year June 30, 1917, abated, 
$6,760.43. 


Period July 1 to Sept. 10, 1917, cred- 
ited, $6,269.89. | 

Period Sept. 11, 1917, to June 30, 1918, 
abated, $6,615.22; fiscal year June 30, 
1919, abated, $53,834.49. 


| Return Is Permitted- 
On Installment Basis 


Albert Pick & Company, Chicago, IIL: | 
Overassessments of income taxes in 
favor of the taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 

Fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1923, $40,- 
190.97; Jan. 31, 1924, $6,192.52. A hear- 
ing was held July 30, 1929. | 

The entire overassessments are caused | 
by permitting the taxpayer to return the 
income derived from sales of personal | 
property on the installment plan in ac-| 
cordance with the tax returns orig- 
inally filed since, upon further investiga- 
tion, it is determined that the rejection 
of this method in computing the taxable 
income which formed the basis for a de- 
ficiency assessment was erroneous, Sec- 
tions 212 (d), 232, and 1208, revenue act 
of 1926; article 42, regulations 69. 

Refunded: Fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 
1928, $40,190.97; Jan. 31, 1924, $6,192.52. 

Black River Woolen Co., Ludlow, Vt.: 
Overassessments of income tax in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: Fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1917, $30,389.29; Nov. 30, 1918, 
$71,270.78. A hearing was held July 18, 
1929. 

The above overassessments represent 
deficiencies in tax collected after the ex- | 
piration of the statutory period provided 
therefor, and refundable under the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in ‘Bowers v. New York & Albany 
Lighterage Company (273 U. S. 346), 
and Russell v. United States (278 U. S. 
181). 

Refunded: Fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 
1917, $30,389.29; Nov. 30, 1918, $71,- 
; 270.78. 





‘Treasury Department 
Allots New Certificates 


Amount Distributed Among 
Subscribers Is $549,707,500. 


The Secretaty of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, announced Sept. 13 that 
$549,707,500 of the subscriptions to the 
recent issue of certificates of indebted- 
ness had been allotted among the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve districts. 

The Department invited subscriptions 
of about $500,000,000. The allotment 
| now worked out provides for acceptance 
of an additional amount. 

In the announcement, which follows in 
full text, the figures for each district 
are shown together with the details of 
the basis upon which the allotments were | 
made: 

Secretary Mellon announced Sept. 13 
that the total amount of subscriptions 
receiveti for the issue of Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedmess, series TJ-1930, 
4% per cent, dated Sept. 16, 1929, ma- 
turing June 16, 1930, was $1,486,492,000. 
The total amount of subscriptions al- 
lotted was $549;707,500. 

Of this amount, $104,274,000 repre- 
sents allotments on subscriptions for 
which Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness of series TS-1929 and TS2-1929, ma- | 
turing Sept. 15, were tendered in pay- 
ment, which subscriptions were allotted 
in full. The total also includes $100,- 
000,000 allotted on subscriptions for 
| which 3% per cent Treasury notes were | 
tendered in partial payment. Allotments) 
on other aubarrintions were made on a 
graduated scale. 

A complete table of subscriptions 
and allotments, as prepared by the 
Department of the Treasury, will 
be published in the issue of Sept. 16. 








Western Union Earnings 
Recorded Gain in July) 





The Western Union Telegraph Com- | 
pany reported to the Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission on Sept. 12 its cur- 
rent earnings for July and for the first 
seven months of 1929 as follows: 


Earnings 1929 1928 
July gross .......... $12,468,043 $11,201,663 
Net after taxes ..... 2,086,437 1,960,208 | 
Net oper. income.... 1,624,750 1,506,547 | 
Seven mos.’ gross ... 83,783,979 77,070,453 | 
Net after taxes ..... 14,934,555 14,630,380 
Net oper. income.... 11,627,320. 11,361,383 


Decline in Imports Is Aid 
To Shoe Trade in Germany 


The unsatisfactory conditions preva- 
lent in the German shoe industry during | 
1928, when the market was seriously de- 
pressed by strong competition, have ma- 
terially improved as a result of smaller | 
imports, according to a report from the 
consul, K. §S. Patton, at Leipzig, Ger-| 
many, made public Sept. 13 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. At the same 
time, German exports have increased. | 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

During the first six months of 1928 
the imports of shoes into Germany to-| 
taled 3,053,000 pairs, of which Czecho- 
slovakia supplied 2,272,000 pairs, as 
compared with a total import during the | 
same period of 1929 of only 1,670,000 | 
pairs, of which 1,292,000 pairs were of 
Czechoslovakia origin. The exports rose 
from 1,077,500 pajrs during the first six } 








| cessive days. 
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Importations of Gold 
In August Increased 


Outward Movement Was 
Negligible; Domestic Is- 
sues of Securities Triple 

Those of Last Year. 


The gold movement into the United 
States in August was made up almost 
entirely of shipments of $8,500,000 from 
Argentina and $5,000,000 from England, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
stated in its monthly review of the move- 
ment. Exports for the month, the bank’s 


| statement said, were negligible. 


The full text of the statement cover- 
ing gold movement, new financing and 
the security markets follows: 


Shipments from Argentina totaling 
$8,500,000 and from England of $5,000,- 
000 make up practically all the gold im- 
ported into the United States during Au- 
gust. Exports were negligible. Prelim- 
inary figures for the month are: Im- 
ports, $14,043,000; exports, $592,000; in- 
crease in gold held under earmark for 
foreign account, $1,000,000; net gain to 
country, $12,500,000. Since the begin- 
ning of the year this country has gained 
about $199,000,000 of gold. 


London Shipments Continue. 


The outflow of gold from London con- 
tinued throughout August, but was 
smaller in volume than during July. 
France took slightly over £6,000,000 ‘in 
London in the past month, practically 
all from the Bank of England. Germany 
acquired some £1,900,000, of which about 
£1,100,000 came from the bank and the 
balance by open-market purchase. 
£1,125,000 was withdrawn from the Bank 
of England for the United States, and 
£500,000 was taken in the market by an 
undisclosed buyer. 

Despite the persistent weakness of 


| sterling as against the other major ex- 


changes, the bank was able to secure 
some open-market gold by competitive 
bid on three of the four market sales 
days in August. 

In this movement, which began toward 
mid-June, France has taken about £17,- 
000,000 of gold in London, Germany 


| about £14,000,000, and the United States 


£5,000,000. The bullion stock of the 
Bank of England declined from £164,- 
200,000 at the middle of June to £142,- 


| 600,000 at the end of July and to £137,- 


600,000 on Aug. 28. 


Security Issues Increase. 


Total domestic corporate issues for 
new capital purposes were much larger 
in July than in the previous month or 
in July, 1928. A nearly three-fold in- 
crease over a year ago was due almost 
entirely to issues of stock. Beginning 
last autumn, the volume of stock issues 
expanded rapidly, and, although the 
amount of bond offerings has declined, 
total new financing by domestic corpora- 
tions during recent months has been in 
larger volume than ever before.- In July 
bond issues constituted less than 20 per 
cent of the total new financing by do- 
mestie corporations. 

This large volume of security flota- 
tions, however, does not represent a cor- 
responding increase in the capital of in- 
dustrial and mercantile corporations. 
The increase in stock issues reflects in 
a large measure the very heavy offer- 
ings of securities by investment trusts, 
and financial trading and holding com- 
panies, the proceeds of which are used 
largely for the purchase of existing se- 
curities, rather than to place additional 
capital at the disposal of commerce and 
industry. 

Further evidence of a widespread pref- 
erence for stocks over bonds appears 
in the large proportion of all recent 
bond issues that have had provisions for 
their conversion into stock, or have had 
stock purchase warrants attached. 


Foreign Flotations Reduced. 

July issues of securities by domestic 
municipalities and States were only 
about one-half as large as in June but 
compared favorably with the total a year 
ago. Foreign security flotations in this 
market were reduced to a figure about 
one-fourth that of June, and were 
slightly smaller than tke total offered 
in July of last year. 

The principal feature of new financ- 
ing in August continued to be the numer- 
ous and large issues of stock by in- 
vestment and financial trading and hold- 
ing companies. The total of all domes- 
tic corporate issues remained well above 
the volume in the midsummer of 1928, 
and foreign issues, while small, were 
also somewhat above the total for last 


| August. 


Stock Prices Irregular. 
Following the irregularity of the latter 


| part of July, stock prices continued to 
| fluctuate without definite trend in the 


first week of August. This irregularity 
culminated in a temporary sharp reac- 
tion in share prices, from which there 
was a rapid recovery. Subsequently, the 
market continued to move forward, and 
a composite average of stock prices ad- 
vanced to new high ground on suc- 
By the latter part of Au- 


| gust, representative industrial stocks had 


risen to new high levels, and averaged 
6% per cent above the early July high 
point; utility shares also had advanced 
to new high quotations, exceeding their 
high level at the end of July by 8% 
per cent; and railroad stocks had also 
exceeded their record level of the third 
week of July by nearly 3 per cent. 

In the last few days of the month the 
market turned irregular except for sus- 
tained strength in the rails. The volume 
of trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change was little different from July 
with the daily turnover averaging slight- 
ly below 4,000,000 shares. 

Domestic corporation bonds, after 
holding practically at a level in Juiy, 
resumed in August the decline that has 

en in progress during the past one 

da half years, and the current level 
of corporation bond prices is now the 
lowest in more than three years. For- 
eign bonds quoted in this market also 
declined during the past month. United 
States Government bonds eased in the 


| first part of August, but subsequently 


more than recovered this loss. Near the 
end of the month, an average of the 
eight Government bond issues now out- 
standing was about one point above the 
low of this year reached at mid-March, 











| months of 1928 to 1,205,700 pairs duri 


the corresponding period of the 
year. Although these figures 


relate’ 
all Germany, this condition is weaeclon 
in the shoe industry of 1 
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Use Not Patentable 
Of ‘Arkansas Stone’ 
To Grind Diamonds 


_ Application of Recognized 
“Abrasive to Specific Pur- 
pose Held to Involve 
No Invention. 









Ex PaRTE CLAES W. BOWMAN. APPEAL 


‘No. 1698, Boarp OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 


PATENT No. 1727425 was issued Sept. 
- 10, 1929, to Claes W. Bowman for a 
lapidary ‘wheel and method of grinding 
or polishing diamonds, on application 
No. 490166, filed Aug. 5, 1921. 

The applicant claimed invention in the 
discovery and use for a lapidary wheel 
of the substance known as “Arkansas 
stone.” The stone, it was alleged, ex- 
hibits the property of grinding or polish- 
ing- diamonds regardless of the grain. 

-But “Arkansas stone,” the Board of 
Appeals points out, is commonly used 
for grinding operations generally, and 

olds that it does not involve invention 
to..select an old article, used for grind- 
ing a class of articles, for use for grind- 
ing a specific article. 

The rejection of claims 2 and 3 of the 
application was therefore affirmed. 


Axel V. Beeken for applicant. 





The full text of the opinion of the} 


Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore and Examiners in Chief 
Skinner and Ide) follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the primary examiner finally rejecting 
the following claims: 

2. As a new article of manufacture a 
lapidary’s wheel composed of Arkansas 
stone for grinding or polishing a dia- 
mond regardless of its grain. 

3. A lapidary’s surface, for grinding or 


polishing diamonds, composed of Arkan- | 


sas stone. 

The reference relied upon is: 

«Deutsche Schleifmittel-Werke Bosen- 
berg, Trinks & Co. (Gr.), 336553, May 
3, 1921. 

In the application specification the ap- 
plicant states: 


Is Natural Product. 


“In the art of grinding or polishing 
diamonds as now practiced it is custom- | 
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Risk Patents 


Federal Liability for Interest Charge 
On War Insurance Installments Denied 








Court Holds That Policies Issued to Veterans ‘Are Partly 
In the Nature of Pensions. 





cease. United States v. Lyke, supra, 

s 877-878. 

cond, with reference to the award of 
interest. This presents a more difficult 
question. The general rule as to the 
right to recover interest on claims 
against the United States was stated in 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. v. United 
States, 261 U. S. 299, as follows: 

“The rule is that, in the absence of a 
stipulation to pay interest or a statute 
allowing it, mone can be_ recovered 
against the United States upon unpaid 
accounts or claims.” 

See also Boston Sand & Gravel Co. v. 
United States, 278 U. S. 41 at 47. 

An ordinary claim must be distin- 
guished from a claim for damages for 
the taking of property for public use be- 
cause in the latter case the Constitution 
provides for just compensation and just 
compensation includes interest from the 
date of the taking to the date of the 
payment, 
United States, supra, pages 304-306. 

Neither the statute nor the contract of 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA V. CHARLES! 
JacKSON. No. 20, Circurr Court oF 
APPEALS FOR THE TENTH CIRCUIT. 

|TT\HE United States is not liable, on 

its policies for life and -disability 
war risk insurance, for the payment of 
interest on unpaid installments, the cir- 
cuit court of appeals held herein. 

In issuing such policies, it is stated, 
the United States did not go into the 
life insurance business and did not issue 
life insurance policies in the usual form. 
Under such policies, it is ruled, the pay- 
ments to be made in the case of death 
or permnaent disability are not indem- 
nity in their entirety, but partly. in the 
|nature of pension. 

The United States in consenting to be 
sued on these policies, therefore, it was 
held, did not accept the ordinary inci- 
dents of suits upon ordinary policies, in- 
cluding interest on unpaid installments. 


The appellate court also held that the 
trial court erred in reserving jurisdic- 
tion of the cause to determine whether | 
{future payments of installments which | 
|it had ordered should cease. The court/sion for the payment of interest. If | 
| was without authority, it is stated, to! the United States is liable for interest | 
| render judgment for payments of future it must be because of an implied provi- | 
| instaNments. hes < the ran bait Goweeh: 3 

for the District Court for the} In the case of Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
= (III U. S. Daily |v- United States, 267 U. S. 76, which 
| was an action upon a policy of marine | 

insurance issued under the provisions of 
the act of Sept. 2, 1914, U. S, Comp St. 
1918, sec. 514, the court held that when 





| District of Kansas. 
| 480.) 
| L. E. Wyman, assistant United States | 
|attorney (Al F. Williams, United States | 
attorney, with him on the brief), for) 


| ‘ the United States went into the business 
| appellant; Turner W. Bell for appellee. | of insurance, issued policies in familiar | 
| _ Before Lewis, Cotteral and Phillips, | form, and provided that in case of dis- | 
— < t of th ini f th or tee a be iea'the ordi 4 
e full text o e opinion 0 e | assum o have accepte e ordinary 
;court, delivered. by Judge Phillips, fol-| incidents of suits in such business, in- 
cluding the payment of interest. This | 


| lows: 

Charles Jackson brought this action | 48e was relied upon by the trial court as | 
|against the United States to recover | authority for awarding interest in the | 
instant case. 


} licy of war risk i der | 
upon a policy of war risk insurance under | '™).": true that Conivens, tr di atti 


a er! Tt SE A Ey Se OS, | statute, created the Bureau of War Risk 
ee ard , Insurance, and authorized the Govern- 
Trial Court Retained |ment to issue policies of marine insur- | 


< te aas |ance and policies of life and permanent | 
| Jurisdiction of Case ; | disability insurance. However, the acts 
| The trial court ordered and adjudged | of Congress disclose that the rfature and | 
|that appellee recover the sum of $57.50 | purposes of the two classes of insurance 
for each and every month from Oct. 30, | differed in material particulars. Marine 
1918, to the date of such judgment, to-| insurance was first authorized by the 
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Jewelry Industry 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. v. | 


war risk insurance makes express provi- | 


ary to use a lapidary’s wheel composed | wit: Feb. 16, 1928, together with inter- | 
of suitable material that is impregnated | est at the rate of 6 per cent per annum | 
with diamond dust. Such wheel is ex-|on each of such unpaid installments and | 
pensive, and by means of it plane sur-/that the judgment bear interest at the 


faces only can be ground; for instance, 
the girdle or equator surrounding the 
diamond and separating the upper and 
lower parts thereof cannot be polished, 
and the diamond can be given only the 
stereotyped shape composéd of facets 
since no curved surface can be polished. 
This is due to the fact that when using 
the previously known lapidary’s wheel 
the diamond can be polished only in a 
certain direction with respect to the 
grain.” 

The applicant alleges to have dis- 
covered a substance that can be used for 


a lapidary’s wheel and which exhibits the | 


unexpected property of grinding or pol- 
ishing diamonds regardless of the grain, 
or without respect to the stratification 
or.grain of the diamond. 


This substance is known as Arkansas 
stone, and is a stone of such texture that 
diamonds will be cut, ground or polished 
without regard to their grain or strati- 
fication. 

.Claim 2 is for “a new article of manu- 
faeture—a lapidary’s wheel composed of 
Arkansas stone.” The claim is limited 
by the addition of the words “for grind- 
ing or polishing a diamond regardless of 
its grain.” 

Arkansas stone is a well known na- 


| rate of 6 per cent per annum from its} 


| date until paid. 


| he trial court further ordered .and 
|}adjudged “that from and after this date | 
|the Bureau of War Risk Insurance shall 
pay directly to the plaintiff the sum of 
| $57.50 per month as long as he shall 
live, and his permanent disability shall 
| continue, unless the plaintiff shall forfeit 
his right to the same as provided by the 
| war risk insurance act. Jurisdiction of 
this cause is reserved in order that the | 


|defendant may at any time present to). 


| this court and in this action any showing | 
as to why such payments so directed ‘to | 
be made should ceasé.” 

The United States has- appealed from | 
this judgment and has assigned two} 
grounds of error. First, that the court | 
|erred in awarding interest to the appellee | 
on the unpaid installments and on the) 
judgment. Second, in reserving jurisdic- | 
tion of the cause to determine, upon appli- 


}ment of Oct. 6, 1917, 40 St. 409. i 


cation of the United tSates, whether pay- | 


ment of future installments should cease. | 


act of Sept. 2, 1914, 38 St. 711. Sec. 2} 
thereof reads as follows: 


ae 





. 





Index and Digest : 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File €ards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately $ by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE: Extent of Liability of the United States: 
Interest on Unpaid’ Installments.—The United States is neither expressly 
or impliedly liable on its contracts of war risk insurance for the payment of 
interest on unpaid installments of insurance under the policies.—United 
States v. Jackson. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit.) — 
Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 

WAR RISK INSURANCE: Extent of Liability of United States: Interest 
on Unpaid Installments: Nature of Undertaking of United States.—In 
issuing life and disability war risk insurance policies, the United States 
did not go into the life insurance business and did not issue life insurance 
policies in the usual form, and, under such policies, the payments to be 
made in ease. of death or permanent disability were not indemnity in their 
entirety, but were partly in the nature of pension.—United States v. Jack- 
son. . (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 
1682, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 

WAR RISK INSURANCE: Extent of Liability of United States: Ordinary 
Incidents of Suits.—In issuing life and disability war risk insurance policies 
and consenting to be sued thereon, the United States did not accept the 
ordinary incidents of suits upon ordinary contracts of life insurance.—United 
States v. Jackson. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1682, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 

WAR RISK INSURANCE: ~ Actions on Policies: Judgment for Pay- 
/]} ment of Future Installments: Authority to Render Such Judgment.—A 
district court is without authority to render judgment for the payments of 
future installments by the United States on a contract of war risk insurance. 
—United States v. Jackson. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth Cir- 
cuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 

WAR RISK INSURANCE: Actions on Policies: Judgment for: Payment 
of Future Installments: Retention of Jurisdiction to Determine Whether 
Payments Should Cease: Authority of Court.—The district court erred in 
undertaking to reserve jurisdiction of a cause, in which it had rendered 
judgment against the United States on a policy of: war risk insurance, in 
order to determine whether the payments ordered of future installments 
should cease.—United States v. Jackson. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 
_ WAR RISK INSURANCE: Contract: Payment’of Interest on Unpaid 
Installments.—Neither the World War veterans’ act (U. S. C. -tit. 38, chap. 
10) or other statute nor the contract of war risk insurance makes provision 
for the payment of interest by the United States on unpaid installments of 
insurance.—United States v. Jackson. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 1682, Col, 2 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 


Patents 


PATENTS: Titanium Hydroxide, Preparation of.—Patent Reissue 17429 
to Blumenfeld for preparation of titanium hydroxide, claims 5 to 8 of ap- 
lication allowed.—Ex parte Blumenfeld. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 
ffice.)—Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 6 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 


PATENTS: Construction of Claims by Specifications.—The entire specifi- 
cation must be resorted to for definition of such terms as “gradually” used 
in claims.—Ex parte Blumenfeld. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 6 (Volume IV). Sept. 44, 1929. 





“That the said Bureau of War Risk In- | 
surance, subject to the general direction | 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall, | 
as soon as practicable, make provisions | 
for the insurance by the United States 
of American vessels, their freight and 
passage moneys, and cargoes shipped or 
to be shipped therein, against loss or 


PATENTS: Titanium Hydroxide, Preparation of.—Patent Reissue 17430 
to Blumenfeld for preparation of titanium hydroxide, claims 1 and 2 of 
application allowed——Ex parte Blumenfeld. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 5 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 


PATENTS: Reigsue—When original patent discloses two methods and 
all claims are generic to both methods, divisional reissue may be granted for 
claims specific to one method.—Ex parte Blumenfeld. (Board of Appeals 





damage by the risks of war, whenever 
it shall appear to the Secretary that | 
American vessels, shippers, or importers | 
in American vessels are unable in, any.| 
trade to secure adequate war risk insur- | 
ance on reasonable terms.” 
The provisions for life and disability | 
insurance were provided by the amend- |} 


Sec. 400 of Art. IV, of the act of Oct. 
6, 1917, reads as follows: 

“That in order to give to every com- 
sioned officer and enlisted man and to} 
every member of the Army Nurse Corps | 
(female) and of the Navy Nurse Corps | 
(female) when employed in active serv- 
ice under the War Department or Navy 
Department greater protection for them- 
selves and their dependents than is pro- 
| vided in Article III, the United States, 


First, with reference to she question of | upon application to the Bureau and with- | 
reserved jurisdiction. It is well settled | out medical examination, shall grant in- | 
that the court was without authority to|surance against the death or total per- | 
render judgment for payments of future | manent disability of any such person in 
installments on the contract of insurance. | any multiple of $500, and not less than 
United States v. Lyke, C. C. A. 9, 19 Fed. | $1, 

. Lyke, C. C. A. 9, ed. | $1,000 or more than $10,000, upon the 
(2d) 876, 878; United States v. Napoleon, | payment of the premiums as hereinafter 


tural product which has been commonly 
used for grinding hard materials such|C- C. A. 5, 296 Fed. 811, 815. 
The United States cannot be sued ex- 


as knife and razor blades. Under the 
cept by its own consent, and the right of 


title of “Grindstone” in Knight’s Me- 1 
chanical Dictionary, published by J. B.|the insured to sue the United States 


Ford & Co., New York, 1874, page 1023, | 
is the following: | given solely by the provisions of sec. 445, 
“The Washita, Arkansas, stone is of | title 38, U. S. C., which reads, in part, 
the very finest quality, being sharp and | 4S follows: 
clear, and is made into a great variety| “In the event of disagreement as to 
of forms; grindstones, whetstones, hones, | claim under a contract of insurance be- 
and slips of various sizes and forms.” _| tween the Bureau and any person or per- 
sons claiming thereunder an action on 
the claim may be brought against the 
| United States either in the Supreme 
yne”’ Court of the District of Columbia or in 
and commonly used for grinding opera- | the district court of the United States in 
tions generally. It does not involve in- | and for the district in which such persons 
vention to select an old article, used for | or any one of them resides, and jurisdic- 
grinding a class of articles, for use for | tion is conferred upon such courts to 
grinding a specific article. Such use is|hear and determine all 





Stone Not Invention. 


The “article of manufacture a wheel 
composed of Arkansas stone” was old 


such contro- 


a mere carrying forward, or new or more | versies. The procedure in such suits shall | 


extended application of the original|shall be the same as that provided in 
thought, doing substantially the same | sections. 762 and 763 of title 28, and sec- 
thing in substantially the same way by|tion 765 of title 28, in so far as appli- 
substantially the same means with bet- | cable.” 


ter results. Such use is not such inven- | Insurance Bureau to Pass 


tion as will sustain a patent. Smith v. - : 3 
| On Question of Disability 


Nichols, 21 Wall. 112, 119. 
The transfer of a device from one art; The right to sue upon such a claim, 
under this statute arises only in the 


to another does not amount to invention, 

although the arts may not be analogous, | event of disagreement between the bu- 
where such device performs the same/reau and the insured in respect to such 
claim. 


function as it did before, if no substantial 
change were necessary in order to adapt the appellee to future installments, under 
|his contract of insurance, depends upon 


it to its new use. Standard Caster & 
Wheel Co. v. Caster Socket Co., Ltd., 113 | the continuation of total permanent dis- 
ability. If he should recover the ability 


F, 162; 51 C. C. A., 109. 
Applicant does not traverse the state-|to follow a substantially gainful occupa- 
tion, his right to receive such future in- 


ment of the examiner that “Arkansas 

stone, as defined by the dictionaries, is | stallments would cease, under the provi- 

a very fine variety of Novaculite or hone | sions of Treasury Regulation No. 11. 

stone,” and we think the rejection of |The determination of such a recovery, in 

claim 2 for a lapidary’s wheel composed | the first instance, rests with the Bureau 

of Arkansas stone should be affirmed. of War Risk Insurance. The jurisdiction 
of a district court of the United States 


Claim 3 is broader than claim 2 and we 
to determine whether the appellee had 


consider it also as unpatentable for the 
same reason as stated in the considera- 
tion of claim 2. 


im : f agreement had occurred relative thereto 
The decision of the examiner is af- 


between the insured and the Bureau, 


firmed. It is, therefore, our conclusion that the 
‘Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, |trja) court erred in undertaking to reserve | 
40 days. Rule 149. jurisdiction to determine whether the 


it. ome. payment of future installments should 








Street Cars Tested 
For Ease in Riding 


itrucks, with the idea of riding comfort 
jas one of the factors of design. 

However, another phase of the trans- 
| portation engineer’s problem is to do the 
|work with a minimum of waste; thus 
one of the important factors in the choice 
of a driving mechanism for a street car 
is its efficiency, 


Study Made to Improve Com- 
fort and Efficiency. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
tween the motors and wheel rims in va- The test method used is to measure 
rious types of street-car trucks. |the losses separately in the various 

In this day of the modern motor car, | Parts that make up the truck rather than 
the problem of the transportation engi-|test the complete truck as a unit. 
neer has grown to be not only to carry! The results reported so far are con- 
passengers from place to place in a mini- | fined entirely to the reduction gear units, 
mum amount of time, but to do it with|These include determinations ‘of losses 
a.minimum of discomfort to all. Foi- 
lowing this trend, the past few years 
have seen the experimental development 
of several types of electric street-car 


conditions for three types of units, a 
single-reduction, a double-reduction, and 
a worm-gear type. 


upon a contract of war risk insurance is | 


In the instant case the right of | 


so recovered would not arise until a dis- | 


and efficiencies under various operating | 


| provided.” | 
Policies of War Veterans 


Are in Nature of Pensions 
In the Standard Oil case the Supreme | 
|Court held that the United States had | 
gone into the business of marine insur- 
}ance and issued marine insurance poli- 
cies in the usual form of such policies. | 
On the contrary, in issuing life and dis- 
‘ability insurance policies, under the pro- 
visions of the amendment of Oct. 6, 1917, | 
the United States did not go into the life 
insurance business and did not issue life | 
insurance policies in the usual form. 
Furthermore, under such policies the 
| payments to be made in case of death or | 
| permanent disability were not indemnity 
in their entirety, but were partly in the 
nature of pension. 


In the case of Birmingham v. United | 


| 
| 


States, 4 Fed. (2d) 508, the court said: 
| “The Government in devising and | 
| putting in effect its plan of war risk in- | 
|surance did not enter the field of busi- | 
ness inthe accepted sense for commer- 
cial purposes and pecuniary gain, and, 
therefore, does not stand in the same re- 
lation to the insured as do ordinary in- 
surance companies. It can be held only | 
to the extent that it has expressly con- | 
sented to be held upon contracts of this | 
| nature.” 
In the case of White v. United States, | 
| 270 U. S. 175, at page 180, the court said: 

“The insurance was a contract, to be 
sure, for which a premium was paid, but 
it was not one entered into by the United 
States for gain. All soldiers were fSiven 
a right to it and the relation of the Gov- 
| ernment to them, if not paternal, was at 
least avuncular. It was a relation of 
| benevolence established by the Govern- 
}ment at considerable cost to itself for | 
the soldier’s good.” 





In the case of United States v. Lyke, | 


supra, at page 877, the court said: 


the soldier is not a business contract. 
| partakes of the nature of both. insurance 
| and pension.” 

Since the Government, by issuing its 
| policies of life and permanent disability 
|insurance under the provisions of the 
amendment of Oct. 6, 1917, did not go 
into the life and disability insurance 
business, and since contracts of insurance 
| issued thereunder were not the same as 
ordinary insurance contracts issued by 
private life insurance companies, but 
provided for payments partially in the 
nature of insurance and partially in the 
nature of pension, we do not think it 
follows that by issuing such contracts 
jand consenting to be sued thereon the 


cidents of suits upon ordinary contracts 
{of life insuyance, including liability for 
| interest. It follows that the contract con- 
| tained no implied promise to pay inter- 
jest. It is, therefore, our conclusion that 
| the court erred in awarding interest. 

The cause is reversed and remanded 





the United States. 


|to the structures of the references. 


“The war risk insurance contract for | 
It | 


United States accepted the ordinary in- | 


with instructions to grant a new trial to.) 


of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 6 (Volume IV). Sept. 
14, 1929. 

PATENTS: Automatic Transmission.—Patent 1727885 to Johnson for 
Automatic Transmission, claims 1 and 2 of application allowed, claims 3 and 
4 refused—Ex parte Johnson. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 4 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 


PATENTS: Patentability in Substitution of Equivalents.—Substitution 
of a specific new element for an old element in an old combination is not 
invention where no new result is produced.—Ex parte Johnson. (Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 
Sept. 14, 1929. 


PATENTS: Patentability in Duplication of Parts—Duplication of parts 
is patentable where a new result is produced.—Ex parte Johnson. (Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 4 (Volume IV). 
Sept. 14, 1929. 


PATENTS: Lapidary Wheel.—Patent 1727425 to Bowman for Lapidary 
Wheel and Method of Grinding or Polishing Diamonds, claims 2 and 3 of 
application refused—Ex parte Bowman. (Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office.) Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 

PATENTS: Patentability: New Use.—The transfer of a device from 
one art to another does not amount to invention, although the arts may 
not be analogous, where such device performs the same function as it did 
before if no substantial change is necessary in order to adapt it to the new 
use.—Ex parte Bowman. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1682, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 

PATENTS:\ Patentability: New Use.—It does not involve invention to 
select an old article used for grinding a class of articles, for use in grinding 
a specific article——Ex parte Bowman (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.) 
—Yearly Index Page 1682, Col. 1 (Volume IV). Sept. 14, 1929. 






Duplication of Device Is Held to Be Novel 
Where New Result Is Achieved Théreby 





Board of Appeals Reverses Rejections of Claims for Auto- 
matic Transmission, 


Ex PARTE WILLIAM E. JOHNSON. APPEAL | above a certain speed of that element. 
No. 86, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT-| The references relied upon are: Stuca- 
ENT OFFICE. |tur, 1416996, May 23, 1922; Simonson, 
ATENT No. 1727885 was issued Sept. | 1473128, Nov. 6, 1923; Dickman, 1284069, 
10, 1929, to William E. Johnson for | Nov. 5, 1918; Kurtz, 1223400, April 24, 

an automatic transmission, on applica- | 1917. p A 

tion No. 674157, filed Nov. 12, 1923. | Each of the rejected claims includes 
The claims rejected by the examiner | tW° “centrifugally operated connections” 


f “ : or, as expressed in claim 1, two connec+ 
include two “centrifugally operated con-| tins “controlled by the speed of rota- 
nections.” The references do not dis- 


tion” of some element. The examiner ad- 
close a second centrifugal device, and it | mits in his statement that the references 
was the opinion of the examiner that it |40 not disclose a second centrifugal de- 
acid Auction ins Retiiatien to ait vice, but holds that it would involve mere 
ere duplication to add It) duplication to add it to the structures of 
the references. This might be true if the 
result were no more than the addition of 
| the effect of one to that of the other, but 
the rejected claims are further limited 
by the statement that one of them is 
controlled by the speed of rotation of the 
driving element and the other by that of 
{the driven element, and each of them is 
effective only above a certain speed. The 
result is that the gearing atttomatically 
| throws the different speeds into opera- 
/tion and the engine does not operate the 
wheels of the vehicle at all until a cer- 
tain engine speed is reached and then 
makes the connection automatically 
without any attention from the driver. 
; None of the references produces this re- 
sioner Moore, and Examiners in Chief|sult, In our opinion claims 1 and 2 
Skinner and Ruckman) follows: | should be allowed. " 
This is an appeal from claims 1 to 4,| | Claim 3 adds to the subject matter of 
| inclusive, claim 1 being illustrative, and | Claims 1 and 2 a “positive releasable con- 
| reading as follows: nection” between the gearing and the 


. driven element and claim 4 adds thereto 
_ Speed of Rotation Factor 


a “positive reversible connection.” The 
i In Control of Machines examiner rejects these claims as an 
1. Ina flexible power transmission, a 


aggregation of old features. The first 
fi portion of each claim contains the patent- 
rotary driving element, a rotary driven | able features of claims 1 and 2 and can- 
; element, means operative under certain | not be said to be old, but the manually 
conditions to effect a reduction between | operated clutch between the gearing and 
the said elements, a connection between|the driven element and the reversible 
the driving element and the said means | connection between the gearing and the 
controlled by the speed of rotation of the| driven element do nothing more than 
driving element and effective only above }when used with any other form of gear- 
a certain speed of that element, a connec- 
| tion between the said means and the 


ing. The use of a clutch to release a 

, driven element from the drtving element 
driven element, and a connection between 
the driving element and the driven ele- 


In the opinion of the Board of Appeals, 
however, it is pointed out that a new re- 
sult is obtained by the use of the second | 
centrifugal device. tI was held, in re- | 
versing the examiner, that such dupli- 
|cation is patentable where a new result 
is produced, 

Two claims were held not to be patent- 
able over the two allowed, or not to rep- 
resent a* patentable combination, the 
| combination being old. 

Cromwell, Greist & Warden for appli- 
cant, 
| The full text of the opinion of the | 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 














| July 29, 1929. 


is so common as to require no reference 
ment controlled by the speed of rotation trolled reversing gearing 


and the interposition of a manually con- 
: i yetween an 
of the driven element and effective only automatically controlled geating and the 
















































































‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presentep Herein, Beine 
PusiisHen WirHout ComMENT BY THE WnitTep States Dally 


' Chemicals: 


EX PARTE JOSEPH BLUMENFELD. APPEAL 
No. 142, BoarD oF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

EISSUE Patent No. 17429 was is- 
sued Sept. 10, 1929, te Joseph Blum- 
enfeld for a preparation of titanium 
hydroxide, on applic&tion No. 128322, filed 

Aug. 9, 1926, for reissue of Patent No. 
1504672 granted Aug. 12, 1924. 

On appeal, the decision of the ex- 
aminer, rejecting certain claims on the 
ground that they are for a different in- 
vention from that claimed in the original 
patent, was reversed. One claim of,,the 
original patent was held to be generic 
and to include two methods of making 
titanium hydroxide. 

Merrell E. Clark for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, and Examiners in 
Chief Landers and Redrow) follows: 

_ Applicant has appealed from the deci- 
sion of the examiner denying the patent- 
ability of claims 5, 6, 7 and 8 upon the 
ground that they are, this being a re 
issue application, for a different inven- 
tion from that elaimed in the original 
patent. No references have been cited 
to negative patentability of the claims 
over the prior art and it is deemed that 


they are patentable to applicant save for | 
the specific ground of rejection above | 


noted. 


Two Methods to Obtain 
Titanium Hydroxide Described 


In the original patenf‘there are de- 
scribed two methods for obtaining hy- 
droxide of titanium. Generically titanifer- 
ous minerals, such as ilmenite, are 
t-eated with sulphurie acid. By the first 
method, after the titanium material has 
been treated with sulphuric acid and 
heated to a certain temperature, it is 
covered with a layer of cold or hot water, 
which may be either pure or contain cer- 
tain other specified substances, and -this 
“liquid is introduced in such a manner 
that the two liquids may mix together 
only gradually, and thus within a certain 
time there will be a difference in con- 
centrations in different parts of the solu- 
tion as regards H:SO, and TiO:.” By 
the second method the solution result- 
ing from‘the reacting on the titanium 
material with sulphuric acid is -concen- 
trated by evaporation and “may even be- 
come thick like paste.” This solution of 
paste-like material is then mixed with a 
suitable quantity of water which, as 
stated in connection with the first 
method, may be pure or contain certain 
other substances. This mixing, the 
specification states, “should be effected 
fairly quickly.” In a more specific de- 
scription of this second method the state- 
ment is made that the “mixing is ef- 
fected in such a manner as to avoid the 
immediate coagulation (precipitation) by 
delaying the mixing from 3 to 5 
minutes.” 

In the original patent, claim 1 states 
with reference to the period of the diffus- 
ing action that it is allowed “to continue 
for several minutes before mixing the 
solutions.” The examiner has held this 
claim is limited to the second method and 
since he likewise has held the other 
claims to be more clearly limited to the 
second method, it must be he entertained 
a different view when he allowed the 
original patent or else, contrary to proper 
procedure, he allowed the description 
and disclosure of the first method to re- 
main in the patent without.any claim 
which embraced such first method. We 
are of the view that claim 1 of the patent 


is generic to both methods whether or | 


not the examiner so regarded it when he 
allowed the patent to issue. There ap- 
pears to be nothing jn the disclosure of 
the patent to warrant such a restricted 
interpretation of the words “several 
minutes” as would exclude the first 
method of mixing in which “the two 


Labels Regulated _ 
On Chewing Gum 








to 


Misleading Fruit Designs 
Be Prohibited. 


Steps are being taken to correct mis- 
leading designs of fruit and misleading 
names and statements in the labeling of 
certain chewing gums, the Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
Sept. 13. 

The Adminisiration’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Federal food and drugs act de- 
fines food as including all articles used 
for food, drink, confectionery, or condi- 
ment. Chewing gum contains as much 
as 75 per cent, or even more, of soluble 
sugars and is held to come within the 
purview of the act if shipped within its 
jurisdiction. An opinion to this effe>t 
was made public in 1915. 

The attention of the Food, Drug, and 
Insecticide Administration, which is 
charged with the enforcement of the act, 
has been directed to the fact that many 
brands of chewing gum, mostly of recent 
origin, are misbranded with respect to 
composition. These products are labeled 
to indicate that they contain fruit juice 
or true fruit flavor, when in fact they are 
characterized by their content of artifi- 
cial flavor. 

The Administration is enforcing 
strictly those provisions of the act that 
are applicable in the case of chewing 
gum that is misbranded in the above in- 
dicated manner. 


driven element to reverse the direction 
of driving is shown in Simonson. The 
patents to Kurtz and Dickman also show 
reversing gearing in tandem between a 
speed changing gear and the driven ele- 
ment. Claims 3 and 4 merely add these 
old features to applicant’s specific form 
of speed controlling gears or, to put it 
differently, the general combination is 
shown in Simonson, Kurtz and Dickman, 
and whatever combination there may be 
was exhausted in these references, 

We do not consider claims 3 and 4 
patentable over claims 1 and 2 or that 
they represent a patentable combina- 
tion, 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed as to claims 1 and 2 and affirmed 
as to claims 3 and 4, 


Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149, 


Claims for Process for Obtaining . - 
Hydroxide of Titanium Are Allowed 





Section of Original Patent Held to Be Generic and to In- 
clude Two Methods of Preparation. ; 


liquids may mix together only gradu- 
ally.” If the words here under .consider- 
ation be given. their reasonably broad 
meaning and the fact held in mind that 
in the original patent the applicant must 
be presumed to have intended his broad- 
est claim to cover the two methods he 
had described in the specification, it 
seems proper to hold that claim 1 of the 
patent is generic to the two methods. 


Statement Interpreted 
On Comparative Basis 


We regard the statement in the speci- 
fication that in carryi out the seeond 
method “the mixing should be. effected 
fairly quickly” to -uean that such mixing 
is effected “fairly quickly” as compared 
with the first method in which the mix- 
ing is much more gradual or occupies a 
materially longer time. It is our view 
that these words “fairly quickly” should 
be interpreted in view of the entire 
specification and that when this is done, 
there is nothing inconsistent with the 
interpretation of the applicant’s disclos- 
ure which we have above indicated, 


With the view we take of the claims 
here on appeal, it is unnecessary to de- 
termine whether the remainder of the 
claims in the patent are generic to the 
two methods or are limited to the sec- 
ond method. 

The only ground upon which the ex- 
aminer has based his holding that the 
|appealed claims 5, 6, 7, and 8, are re- 
stricted to the first method is that the 
|claims use the term gradually” in con- 
nection with the rate of mixture. We 
find nothing inconsistent with the terms 
of these claims when read upon either 
method. There is nothing specific as to 
the period of time during which the mix- 
ing is to continue. It is deemed clear 
that the mixing is gradual whether the 
method of claim 1 is carried out or 
whether the paste-like material of the 
method of claim 2 is allowed to remain 
in the liquid from “3 to 5 minutes.” The 
rate of mixture in both methods, in our 
opinion, comes within’ the term gradual. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


Divisional Reissue 
Of Patent Granted 


Grant Covers One of Two, Meth- 
ods Disclosed in Original. 


| EX PARTE JOSEPH. BLUMENFELD. APPEAL 

No. 143, BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE 

PATENT OFFICE. 

EISSUE Patent No. 17430 was is- 

sued Sept. 10, 1929, to Joseph Blum- 
enfeld for a preparation of titanium hy- 
droxide, on application No.: 284679, filed 
June 12, 1928, for reissue of Patent No. 
1504672 granted Aug. 12, 1924, division 
of reissue application No. 128322. 

The Board of Appeals held that the 
patentee was entitled to a-division of 
his reissue application and the grant of 
a reissue patent covering, one of two 
methods disclosed in the original patent. 
It held that when the original patent dis- 
closes two methods and all claims are 
generic to both methods, a divisional re- 
issue patent may be granted for the 
|claims specific to one method. 

Merrell E. Clark for applicant. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, and Examiners in 
Chief Landers and Redrow) follows: 

Applicant has appealed from the decj- 
| sion of the examiner denying the patent- 
ability of claims 1 and 2, of which claim 
1 is illustrative, and is as follows: 

1. The preparation of titanium dioxide 
or hydroxide by hydrolytic precipitation 
which comprises bringing together a 
solution of titanium sulfate with a solu- 
|tion of lesser concentration, and retard- 
|ing the rate of admixture so that the 
|composite liquid becomes. gradually 
turbid and thereafter throws down the 
desired precipitate. 

This application is for a reissue of 
| patent No. 1504672, and is one of two 
divisional applications for reissue, the 
other being No. 128322, which is also be- 
fore us for consideration on appeal. 
| In the companion divisional application, 
No. 128322, we held that at least claim 1 
of the patent was generic to the two 
methods disclosed in such patent and we, 
likewise, held that the claims which were 
denied by the examiner on the ground 
they were specific to the first method of 
the patent were generic to both methods. 
The claims in the instant application are 
alleged to be specific to the first method 
of the patent. The examiner having held 
that at least some of the claims of the 
|patent were specific to the method of 
jexample 2, the applicant should not be 
permitted, either in a single reissue of 
the patent or in either of the two divi- 
sional applications for reissue of the 
patent, to claim specifically the other or 
first method. If we agreed with the 
examiner in interpreting the claims of 
the patent we would affirm his decision in 
|the instant case. We are, however, of 
the opinion that none of. the original 
claims of the patent when read in the 
light of the disclosure and given the 
broadest meaning their terms will reason- 
|ably support, is limited to either one of 
the two methods disclosed. Our reasons 
for reaching this conclusion are set out 
more at length in our decision of even 
;}date herewith in companion divisional 
application 128322. We-deem the appli- 
cant entitled to the two claims on appeal 
in the instant application, 

The decision of the examiner is re- 


versed, 
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Grand Trunk Western to M ove Tracks 
In South Bend and Use:Union Station 


Authority Granted for Construction and for Right to Use 
Segment of New York Central Line. 





[Continued from Page 6.1 


respect to the right of way for reloca- 
tion of the Grand Trunk’s line and con- 
nection thereof with the New York Cen- 
tral’s line at or near High Street, and 
in certain other particulars.. In eonsid- 
eration of advantages accruing to it, 
the city agreed to pay to the Grand 
Trunk the further sum of $250,000 and 
an amount equal to the excess. over 
$75,000 of the total cost chargeable to 
the New. York Central for ‘separation 
of grades at Scott Street. 


Grand Trunk Is Granted 
Joint Use of Facilities 


Under ‘date of May 15, 1928, a con- 
tract was also made letwoee the Grand 
Trunk and the New York Central, under 
which the former is granted the right, 
in perpetuity, to full joint and equal use 
of the facilities to be constructed by the 
New York. Central. between High and 
Arnold stréets, including the new pas- 
senger station and sidings, industrial 
tracks, and appurtenances which that 
carrier may find it necessary or desir- 
able’to construct. The right is reserved 
to admit other carriers to joint use of 
the properties, 

For the rights granted to it the Grand 
Trunk is to pay to the New York Cen- 
tral one-half of interest at 5 per cent 
per annum upon (a) $846,407, an amount 
agreed upon for the purposes of the con- 
tract as the value as of June 23, 1926, of 
the segment of line to be used jointly, 
(b) the total cost to the New-York Cen- 
tral of elevation and relocation of its 
tracks upon the joint segment, of alter- 
ations, etc., including. the new station, 
and of further additions and improve- 
ments made to permit use by the Grand 
Trunk, (c) amounts properly chargeable 
to investment for expenditures for other 
additions and betterments, made at any 
time subsequent to June 23, 1926, other 
than previously mentioned, for joint use 
of the parties, and (d) capital charges 
for any special assessments levied against 





Applications receivéd by‘the Federal 
Radio Commission were announced Sept. 
13, as follows: 


Broadcasting applications received: 

Zone Two: Station WCKY, L. B. Wilson, 
Inc. Villa Madonna (near Crescent Springs, 
Ky., seven miles southwest of Covington). 
Application for radio broadcasting station 
license covers construction permit issued 
to erect a new station. Assigned 1,480 kilo- 
cycles, 5. kilowatts. 

Zone Three: Station WDAH, Trinity 
Methodist Church (Dr. Angie Smith), cor- 
ner Yandell and Mesa avenues, El. Paso, 
Tex.’ Application. for radio broadcasting 
station construetion permit requests change 
in frequency from 1,310 kilocycles to 1,400 
kilocycles_and increase in power from 100 
watts to 2% kilowatts daytime and 1 kilo- 
watt night. 

Zone Four: Station KFYR, Hoskins- 
.Meyer, 200°Fourth Street, Bismarck, N. 
Dak. Application for radio broadcasting 
station construction permit requests change 
in power from 500 watts to 1 kilowatt. 

New station, The Kansas City American, 
Inc., 1509 E, 18th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Application for radio broadcasting station 
construction permit requests authority to 
erect a new station. Requests 1,310 kilo- 
cycles, 100 watts. 

Zone Five: Station KVEP, Schaeffer 
Radio Campany, 405 Hawthorne Avenue, 
‘Portlané, Oreg. Application for consent to 
voluntary assignment -of radio station Ii- 
cense requests authority to voluntarily as- 
sign license to George A, Dunn. 


Station KGIX, J. M. Heaton, 194 South 


Fourth Street, Las Vegas, Nev. Applica- 
tion for consent to voluntary assignment of 
radio station construction permit. Requests 
authority to voluntarily assign permit to 
Las Vegas Nevada Radio Corporation. 

Applications other than broadcasting 
received: 3 

Zone One: Walter Charles von Brandt. 
Application dated Aug. 14, 1929, request- 
ing construction permit for change of 
location of transmitter from 466 Bramhall 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J.,-to 53 Duncan 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. Request 1,704, 
4,324, 8,650, 17,300, 34,240 - kilocycles, 450 
watts, experimental service. Call letters 
W2XBY. 

Press Wireless, Inc.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Upper 
Newton Falls, adjacent to Rockland Place, 
Masgss., PG-Press Service, for 6,545, 5,645, 
8,260, 11,260, 16,500 kilocycles, 10 kilo- 
watts. 

Press Wireless, Inec.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Little 
Neck, N. Y. (3 miles south of Little Neck, 
1,000 feet west of Little Neck Road) PG- 
Press Service. Request 5,645, 6,545, 8,250, 
11,260 and 16,500 kilocycles, 10 kilowatts. 

Press Wireless, Inc.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located in Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D. C. (ex- 
act location to be determined). Request 
5,645, 6,545, 8,250, 11,260, 16,500 kilocyecles, 
10 kilowatts. PG-Press Service. 

Press Wireless, Inc.: Application dated 
Aug, 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit to construct new BStation at Little Neck, 
N. Y. (3 miles south of Little Neck, 1,000 
feet west of Little Neck Road). Limited 
public press service, 4,725; 4,935, 4,085, 
6,385 kilocycles, 10 kilowatts. 

Press Wireless, Inc.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Wash- 
ington, D. C. (exact location to be deter- 
mined). Limited public press service. 4,746, 
4,956, 5,285, 5,355 kilocycles, 10 kilowatts. 

Press Wireless, Inc.:' Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Upper 
Newton Falls, Mass., adjacent to Rock- 
land Place, Mass. Limited public press 
service, 4,715, 5,345 kilocycles, 10 kilowatts. 

License: RCA Communications Inc. Ap- 
plication dated Aug. 28, 1929, requesting 
license for. radio station at New Bruns- 
wick, N, J., call letters WAZ, limited pub- 
lic service, 14,920 kilocycles, 80 kilowatts. 

(To cover C, P. issued Aug. 1, 1928.) 

Zone Two: Press Wireless, Inc,: Applica- 
tion dated Aug. 29, 1929, requesting con- 
struction permit to construct new station 
at Philadelphia, Pa. (exact location subject 
to Commission's :pproval), Request lim- 
ited public press service; 4,745, 4,706 kilo- 
cycles, 10 kilowatts, 

Press Wireless, Inc.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, (exact location subject to ap- 
proval of Commission). Request limited 
public press service; 4,995 kilocycles, 10 
kilowatts. . 

Press Wireless, Inc.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at De- 
troit, Mich. (exact location subject to ap- 
proval of Commission). Request limited 
public press service; 4,715 ‘kilocycles, 10 
kilowatts. 

Zone Three: Press Wireless, Inc.: Appli- 
vation dated Aug, 29, 1929, requesting con- 
struction permit for new station to be lo- 
cated at New Orleans, La. (exact location 
to be subject to approval of Commission). 
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Applications. Received 
~or 
Radio Commission 


the joint segment and station; and the 
Grand Trunk also is to pay a wheelage 
proportion of the expense of operating 
and maintaining the joint segment, in- 
surance, taxes, and assessments charge- 
able to operating expense, and a ticket- 
sales proportion of the expense of oper- 
ating and maintaining the new sta- 
tion, ete. 

The above-mentioned additional sums 
payable by the city to the Grand Trunk 
are to be paid over to the New York 
Central and by it applied and credited 
to the total cost of elevating the joint 
segment. Provision is made for termina- 
tion of the agreement by default. Both 
contracts of May 15, 1928, provide for 
succession ‘of the new company to the 
rights and obligations of the Grand 
Trunk. 


Funds Are Advanced 
By Proprietary Company 


Funds necessary for expenditures in- 
volved in the proposals of the applicants 
| have been advanced by the proprietary 
company.. The saving to the carriers 
under the unified plan of relocation and 
grade separation is estimated at $2,690,- 
254. The = T. from the part of the 
Grand Trunk’s line proposed to be aban- 
doned would be the same under either 
plan, about $4,220. It is urged that the 
project will enable the applicants more 
expeditiously to handle their traffic in 
and through South Bend. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity require the appli- 
cants, or either of them, to construct and 
operate the line of railroad and to oper- 
ate, under trackage rights, over the part 
of the line of railroad of the New York 
Central, and permit abandonment by 
them of the part of a line of railroad, 
in South Bend, St. Joseph County, Ind., 
described in the application. 

an appropriate certificate will be is- 
sued, 


‘ 
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Request limited public press service; 5,295 
kilocycles, 10 kilowatts. 

Press Wireless, Inc.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at At- 
lanta, Ga. (exact location to be subject to 
approval of Commission). Request 4,946 
kilocysles, 10 kilowatts; limited public 
presseservice. 

Press Wirele®, Inc.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Dallas, 
Tex. (exact location to be subject to ap- 
proval of Commission). Request limited 
public press service; 4,745 kilocycles, 10 
kilowatis. 

Press Wireless, Inc.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Miami, 
Fla. (exact location to be subject to ap- 
proval of Commission). Request limited 
public press service; 4,975 10 
kilowatts. 

Press Wireless Inc.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. (exact location subject to ap- 
proval of Commission). Request limited 
public press service; 4,955 kilocycles, 10 
kilowatts, 

Zone Three: Press Wireless Inc, Appli- 
cation dated Aug. 29, 1929, requesting new 
radio station construction permit for sta- 
tion to be located at New Orleans, La. (ex- 
act location subject to approval of Com- 


kilocycles, 


mission). Request 5,645, 6,545, 8,250, 11,260, 
16,500 kilocycles, 10 kilowatts. PG-Press 
Service. 


License: T. A. T. Flying Service Inc. 
(Texas Air Transport). Application dated 
Sept. 4, 1929,/ requesting radio station 
license for station located at El Paso, Tex. 
(Municipal Airport) for 6,695 and 4,405 
kilocycles, 250 watts. 

T, A. T. Flying Service Inc. (Texas 
Air Transport): Application dated Sept. 
4, 1929, requesting license for radio sta- 
tion located at Municipal Airport, Hous- 


ton, Tex. Request 6,695 and 4,405 kilo- 
cycles, 25@ watts. Aeronautical-private 
service. 


T. A. T. Flying Service, Inc.: Application 
dated ‘Sept. 4, 1929, requesting license for 
radio station located at Meacham Field, 
Fort Worth, Tex. Request 6,695 and 4,405 
kilocyclesj 250 watts. Aeronautical-private 
service, 

T. A, T, Flying Service Inc, (Texas Air 
Transport): Application dated Sept. 4, 
1929, requesting license for radio station 
located at Winburn Field, San Antonio, 
Tex. Request 6,695 and 4,405. kilocycles, 
250 watts. Aeronautical-private service. 

Zone Four; Press Wireless Inc. Appli- 
cation dated Aug. 29, 1929, requesting con- 
struction permit for new station to be 
located at Chicago, Ill. (Furniture Mart, 
666 Lake Shore Drive.) Request limited 
public-press service, 4,735, 4,925, 4,965, 
4,995, 5,305 kilocycles, 10 kilowatts. 

Press Wireless Inc. Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (Exact location to be sub- 
ject to approval of Commission), Request 
limited public-press service; 4,975 kilo- 
cycles, 10 kilowatts. 

Press Wireless Inc, Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Minne- 
apolis, Minn, (Exact location to be subject 
to approval of Commission). Request 
limited public-press service; 4,935 kilo- 
cycles, 10 kilowatts. 

Zone Four: Press Wireless Inc. Appli- 
cation dated Aug. 29, 1929, requesting con- 
struction permit for .new station to be 
located at Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, -1ll. PG-Press Service, 
5,646, 6,545, 8,250, 11,260, 16,500 kilocycles, 
10 kilowatts. 

Chicago~Police Department: . Application 
dated Sept. 5, 1929, requesting construc- 
tion permit for new station at 3600 N. Hal- 
sted St., Chicago, Ill. Limited commercial 
service; 1,712 kilocycles, 500 watts. 

Chicago Police Department: Application 
dated Sept. 5, 1929, requesting construc- 
tion permit for new station at 2700 8S. 
State Street, Chicago, Ill. Limited com- 
mercial service; 1,712 kilocycles, 500 watts. 

Chicago Police Department: Application 
dated Sept. 5, 1929, requesting construc- 
tion permit for new station at 2433 War- 
ren Avenue, Chicago, Ill, Limited com- 
mercial service; 1,712 kilocycles, 500 watts. 

Chicago Police Department: Application 
dated Sept. 5, 1929, requesting construc- 
tion permit for new portable station at 
Chicago, Ill, Experimental service; 1,712 
kilocycles, 500 watts, 

Zone Five: Press Wireless Inc. Appli- 
cation dated Aug. 29, 1929, requesting con- 
struction permit for, new station to pe lo- 
cated at Los Angeles, Calif. (Lot 19 Beau- 
dry tract, east side of Olive Street, be- 
tween 3rd and 4th Streets.) Request limited 
public-press service; 4,946, 5,325 kilocycles, 
10 kilowatts. 

Press Wireless Inc.: Application dated 
Aug, 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at San 
Francisco, Calif., Thirty-first and Diamond 
Streets. Request limited public-press serv- 
fee; 4,715, 5,315 kilocycles, 10 kilowatts. 

Press Wireless Inc.: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Den- 
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Topical Survey of the Government 





HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921, 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 





Defects in Refrigerating Systems Remedied 








AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is ~ work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929, 





By Federal Research on Causes of Difficulties 





Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Twenty-fourth Article—Refrigerants 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The green series deals with Industrial Re- 
seare. . 


ammonia. 


ALCIUM chlor 
employed in 
indirect method o 
investigation of 
calcium chloride 


By Hugh G. Boutell, 


dioxide (an objectionable impurity) present in the 


* a 


* 

ide brine is one of the solutions often 
refrigerating plants which use the 
f cooling. The Bureau conducted an 
chemically pure and of commercial 
solutions and determined their spe- 


cific heats at various densities and at temperatures 


Chief, Information Section, Bureau of Standards. 
WELVE years ago the need for more extensive 
and precise tables of the properties of am- 
monia as a refrigerant led the Bureau of 
Standards to undertake an investigation which 
required eight years to complete and which for thor- 
oughness and high accuracy has never. been equaled. 
Essentially the investigation required heat measure- 
ments under carefully controlled conditions, so that 
only heat given to or taken from the fluid intentionally 
would be measured. All ordinary heat losses had to 
be eliminated. 


stands, after 20 


% 


were employed. 

through most of 
and has issued a 
gives the weight 


The construction of the calorimeter with its sur- 
rounding baths was in itself a major piece of work 
. involving scientific design of the first order and high 
skill on the part of the instrument maker. The pre- 
liminary work was long and tedious, yet the results 
justified all the time spent on the project and the 
smoothness with which the final measurements were 
made bore witness to the careful thought given to 
the plan and construction of the apparatus. 
* a * 


[HE results of the above work took the form of 
tables and graphs of the thermodynamic properties 
of ammonia which are now recognized as international 
standards. With these complete and accurate data at 
his command the refrigeration engineer has been able 
to design machinery on a more precise basis. This 
work was so well thought of by the refrigeration in- 
dustry abroad that the Societe Internationale du Froid 
awarded the sum of 15,000 francs to the Bureau in 
recognition of its services. This fund is being ad- 
ministered by the National Research Council and is 
being used to complete tables of the properties of 
methane, another important refrigerating medium. 


IN THE above 


eral, however, a 


have the equivale 
sulation. 


terial is also an 


moisture, and whe 


In the case of absorption refrigerating plants, trou- 
ble is occasionally experienced because of the forma- 
tion of foul gases within the systém which attack the 
metal of. pipes, valves, and other parts, causing rapid 
corrosion. The Bureau investigated the matter and 
discovered that there are two causes for the formation 
of oe gases: Air leaks, and the use of impure aqua 
ammonia. 


_The former cause is indicated by the formation of 
nitrogen, the latter by hydrogen. The remedy for air 
leaks, of course, lies in keeping every part of the sys- 
tem tight, while corrosion caused by impurities in the 
aqua ammonia may be prevented by adding potassium 
dichromate to the extent of 0.2 per cent of the weight 
of the aqua ammonia charge. A method was also 
worked out for estimating the amount of carbon 


Eventually, it is 
be provided with 
temperatures of 


representative of 
mittee which has 


In the nex 


from —31 to +68 degrees F. 
ods were employed, 
measurements. were made. electrically. 


_ In conclusion, it is interestin, 
ican Society of Refrigerating 
a standard test for ordinary household refrigerators. 


Two independent meth- 
and energy and temperature 
The work 
years, as authoritative. 


Insulating materials are almost as important in the 
refrigeration industry as the refrigerant, itself. 
Bureau has pointed out that great improvements could 
be made in the ordinary household refrigerator, using 
ice, if such insulation as is used for mechanical units 


The 


It has studied the heat transfer 
the commercial insulating materials 
letter circular on the subject. This 
of the material in pounds per cubic 


foot and the thermal conductivity in BTU’s per hour, 
per square foot, and temperature gradient of 1 degree 
F. per inch thickness. The lower the conductivity, the 
greater is the insulating value of the material. 


*. * @ 
letter circular it is explained that 


there is no essential difference between insulating 
against “heat” and insulating against “cold.” 


S In gen- 
refrigerator should be much better 


insulated than a house, both to save refrigeration and 
to maintain a lower temperature on the inSide. 
instance, an ordinary household refrigerator should 


For 


nt of not less than two inches of in- 


Thes moisture-resisting quality of the insulating ma- 


important matter in choosing sub- 


stances for refrigeration insulation. So far, the Bureau 
has not found any material which is in any sense 
water or moisture proof. 


{ All absorb more or less 
nin a complete saturated state, their 


insulating value is lowered many times. 


to note that the Amer- 
ngineers is developing 


expected that each refrigerator will 
a uniform name plate on which the 
the various compartments and. ice 


consumed in a given time will be indicated. The value 
of such information to the purchaser is obvious. 


L A 
the Bureau is serving on the com- 
this work in charge. 


t article, to be published in the 


issue of Sept. 16, Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant 
to Director, Bureau of Standards, will discuss 
researches made at the Bureau of Standards 
with @ number of remarkable materials, 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 









































approval of Commission). Request limited 
public-press service; 4,725 kilocycles, 10 
kilowatts. : 

Press Wireless Inc,: Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at 
Thirty-first and Diamond Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. PG-Press Service; 5.585, 6,530, 
8,230, 11,170, 16,460 kilocycles, 10 kilowatts. 

Zone Five: Press Wireless, Inc.. Appli- 
cation dated Aug. 29, 1929, requesting con- 
struction permit fo# new station to be lo- 
cated at Los Angeles, Calif. (Lot 19, Beau- 
dry tract, east side of Olive Street be- 
tween Third and Fourth streets). PG- 
Press Service; 5,585, 6,530, 8,230, 11,170, 16,- 
460 kilocycles, 10 kilowatts. 

Continental Air Express, Inc. Applica- 
tion dated Sept. 6, 1929, requesting con- 
struction permit for new radio station at 
3831 Angelus Mesa Drive, Los Angeles, 
Calif, Request 8,550, 5,700, 4,500 kilocycles 
and approximately 250 watts. 

Continental Air Express, Inc. Applica- 
tion dated Sept. 6, 1929, requesting con- 
struction permit to construct a new radio 
station at 29 Geary Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; 8,550, 5,700, 4,500 kilocycles and 250 
watts. Aeronautical service. 

Continental Air Express, Inc. Applica- 
tion dated Sept. 6, 1929, requesting con- 
struction permit to construct a new aero- 
nautical station at Lindbergh. Field, San 
Diego, Calif., for 8,560, 5,700, 4,500 kilo- 
cycles and 250 watts. 

Press Wireless, Inc. Appiication dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Seattle, 
Wash. (exact location to be subject to ap- 
proval of Commission). Request limited 
public-press service; 4,735 kilocycles, 10 
kilowatts. 

Press Wireless, Inc. Application dated 
Aug. 29, 1929, requesting construction per- 
mit for new station to be located at Salt 
Lake City, Utah (exact location to be sub- 
ject to approval of Commission). Request 
limited press service; 4,925 kilocycles, 10 
kilowatts. 





Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-28412, Classification of civilian em- 
ployes—Transfer of positions from the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to the Ship- 
ping Board. Upon the transfer of positions 
from the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
which are not subject to the civil service 
laws and regulations, the classification act, 
nor the retirement act, to positions under 
the Shipping Board in the District of Co- 








| lumbia, which are subject to said statutes, 


the initial salary rate of the employes oc- 
cupying said positions is the minimum sal- 
ary rate of the grade to which transferred, 
and subsequent promotion within the grade 
te higher rates should depend on the com- 
parative efficiency of all persons in the 
grade, the condition of the average, and 
the availability of appropriations. 8 Comp. 
Gen, 47. (Sept. 6, 1929,) . 

A-28348, ay—Longevity—Enlisted men 








ver, Colo. (exact location to be subject to | of the Navy. In the computation of longev- 
ity credit of enlisted men of the Navy where 
the naval records show periods of imprison- 
ment pursyant to court-martial sentences, 
such periods should not be counted as serv- 
ice in computing pay on and after Jan. 1, 
(Sept. 5, 1929.) 


1924. A-7685, Feb. 24, 1925. 
A-+28399. (S) Burial expenses—Veterans 
Bureau—Paid by a political subdivision. 


Gen. 969, 972, distinguished. 
A-28601. 


Bend, N. Y.—War Department. 


Rochester. 
loading chute. (Sept. 5, 1929.) 

A-28509. (S) 
ance of bids. 


5 


contracts in a satisfactory manner. 
Comp. Gen. 124; id. 586. (Sept. 7, 1929.) 
A-28514. (8) 
ance—Recovery .of unlawful 
The provisions of section 27 of the World 


War Veterans’ Act of June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 


615, validating past payments of war risk 
compensation and insurance made pursu- 
ant to an illegal regulation permitting 
permanent and total disability to be pre- 


sumed from hospitalization or ratings of 
less than permanent total disability, is not 
retroactive in effect authorizing refund of 


amounts recovered prior to the date of the 


act. A charge, representing the amount of 


such unlawful payments of insurance and 
unpaid rremiums, raised against the face 
of the policy at maturity, prior to the date 
of said statute, whether by happening of 
permanent and total disability or death, 
constitutes a recovery, and the rights of 
all parties concerned should be determined 
on the basis of the reduced insurance. 
(Sept. 7, 1929.) 

A-28533. (S) Appropriations—Post Of- 
fice Department — Stamp-vending and 
change-making machines. Stamp-vending 
and change-making machines, being con- 
sidered lubor-saving devices the appropria- 
tion providing specifically for the rental, 
purchase, installation and maintenance of 
labor-saving devices, is available for their 
rental and purchase if and when necessary. 
(Sept, 7, 1929.) 

A-28555. (8) Classification of civilian 
employes—Field service—Duties under two 
bureaus in same depdrtment. Where the 
full time duties of the position of a field 
service employe under one bueau of a de- 
partment have been fixed and adminis- 
tratively placed or allocated in a salary 
range corresponding to the salary range 
prescribed by the classification act for 
similar positions in the District of Colum- 
bia, a8 required by tion 3 of the act of 
May 28, 1928, 45 at. 785, the employe 
could  ,e required to work on Sundays and 
holidays performing the same duties for 
another bureau of the same department as 
a part of his regular duties, and conse- 
quently, payment of additional compensa- 
tion for such additional work under appro- 
priations for the other bureau would be 
prohibited as a direct violation of section 
1765, Revised Statutes. (Sept. 7, 1929.) 


A 
political subdivision of the United States, 
such as a town, may be reimbursed under 
the World War Veterans’ Act for the burial 
of a veteran of any war, within the limits 
of the controlling statute and regulations, 
if called upon to bear such’ expense in an 
emergency from the general funds of the 
political subdivision, only where there is no 
local law, ordinance or regulation making 
express provision for such expense, 4 Comp. 
(Sept. 5, 1929.) 
Transportation—Yardage 
charges—Horses—Geneseo, N. Y., to Great 
Charges for 
transporting three carloads of horses on 
basis of combination of tariff rates. over 
Charge for use of stockyards 
disallowed where caused by spatting cars.at 


Advertisements—Accept- 
There is no authority under 
section 3709, Revised Statutes, to reject 
a lower bid meeting the specifications and 
accept a higher bid because the higher 
bidder had been doing the work under prior 


Veterans’ Bureau—Insur- 
payments. 

















































Army Orders 


Lt. Col. Charles A. Dravo, Inf., detailed 
as a member of the Army retiring board 
appointed to meet at Frankford Arsenal, 
Pa., vice Col. Samuel W. Noyes. 


Capt. William J. Jackson, Q. M. C., de- 
tailed as recorder of the Army retiring 
board appointed to meet at Frankford 
Arsenal, Pa. 


Capt. Talmadge Phillips, Q. M. C., to duty 
at the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Wrnt. Offr. James V. Thebaut, retired 
for physical disability. 


Wrnt. Offr, Hendrick Scholtens, F. A., 
orders of Aug. 5 revoked. ~ 

Tech. Sgt. William A. Gilger, will ‘be 
placed upon the retired list at Boston, Mass. 

Staff Sgt. James Turner, Med. Dept., will 
be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz. 

Each of the following officers of the Air 
Corps from duty at Brooks Field, Tex., to 
Scott Field, Ill.: Capt. Karl S. Axtater, 2d 
Lt. Joh? P. Kidwell. 

Capt. Samuel W. Pennington, M. A. C., 
retired upon his own application. 

Maj. Addison Francis Holmes, Ord. Dept. 
Res., to duty at Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass. 

Capt. William K. Lyda, Inf., Houston, 
Tex., will proceed to his home and await 
retirement. 

Capt. La Veusne Cook, Specialist Res., 
orders of Aug. 1 amended. 

1st Lt. Carroll R. Hutchins, Q. M.C., from 
duty as an instructor at the Q. M.C. School, 
to duty at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, Pa, \ 

Maj. Frederick W. Manley, Inf., from 
Madrid, Spain, to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Capt. James T. Watson Jr., Signal Corps, 
relieved from further detail with the Or- 
ganized Reserves of the Third Corps Area. 

Lt. Col. Laurence V. Frazier, EB. C., Or- 
ganized Reserves of the Fourth Corps Area, 
Jacksonville, Fia., from duty with the 
Water Supply Battalion, to duty with the 
Engineer Auxiliary Battalions. 

sapt. Robert M. Bathurst, F. A., par. 4, 
SO. 211, amended to assign him to Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

ist Lt. Edgar E. Glenn, Air Corps, from 
further detail with the Organized Reserves 
of the Eighth Corps Area, Muskogee, Okla., 
to duty at San Antonio, Tex. 

Capt. Laurence V. Houston, F. A., from 
Beostaha. Hawaii, to Presidio of Monteréy, 

alif. 

Maj. Notley Y. Du Hamel, E. C., assigned 
to the 36ist Engr. Regiment, Charles- 
ton, 8, C. 

Capt. Owen Summers, Inf., par. 12, 8. O. 
210, revoked. 

Capt. George H. Rarey, Inf., to duty in 
the Tank Schoo!, Fort George G, Meade, Md, 

Capt. John Henry Zoerman, Specialist 
Res., to duty at Chicago, Ill. 


Coast Guard Orders | 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, re- 
tirements, promotions, appointments, etc., 
occurring among the commissioned and 
warrant personnel of the Coast Guard for 
the week ended Sept. 11: 

Capt. C, 8, Cochran detached command 
Bering Sea Patrol Force, effective upon | 
arrival in Seattle, Wash. 

Dent. Surg. (R.) L, M. Waugh, of the 
Northland, relieved of further Coast Guard 
duty, effective Sept. 10. 

Asst. Surg. (R.) H. R, Collins, detached 











Academy, New London, Conn., assigned ‘ Woods Hole, Mass., resigned, 


Alyea, Hubert Newcombe. 
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New Books 


Library of Congress 3 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





Wilkinson, Holland Reid. The sunshine hour 


(devotionals in story and song). 238 p. 
Nashville, Tenn., Cokesbury press, 1929. 
29-17175 
Zeilinger, George J. . . A missionary 
synod with a mission; a memoir for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran synod of Iowa and other 
states. 115 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., Wart- 
burg publishing house, 1929. 29-17073 


The inhibitive 
action of alcohols on the oxidation of 
sodium sulfite. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Prince- 
ton university, 1928.) 22 p. Easton, Pa., 
Mack printing company, 1928. 29-17007 

Ames, Sir Herbert Brown, Seven years with 
the League of nations, Henry Ward 
Beecher foundation lectures delivered at 
Amherst college, by ... 62 p. N. Y., 
Herald-Nathan press, 1928. 29-13119 

Bank of New York and trust company, New 
York. Wills & personal trusts. 81 p., illus. 
N. Y., Bank of New York and trust co., 
1929. 29-17215 

Barron, Joseph Thomas. The idea of the 
Absolute in modern British philosophy. 
(Thesis (8. T. D.)—Catholic university of 
America, 1929.) 95 p. Washington, D. 
C., Catholic university of America, 1929. 

29-17245 

Brisco, Norris Arthur. Retail credit proced- 
ure, by... and, as collabérators, mem- 
bers of the Associated retail credit men 
of New York city, inc. (Retailing series.) 
348 p. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, inc., 1929. 

29-17216 

Campbell, John William. An introduction to 





mechanics. 384 p. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin co., 1929. 29-17210 
Canada. Legation. U.S. The I’m alone in. 


cident. Correspondence between the gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United 
States, 1929. 28 p. Ottawa, F. A. Ac- 
land, printer, 1929. 29-13129 
Canadian national committee for mental 
hygiene. Mental hygiene of childhood; a 
series of lectures delivered in Toronto 
and Montreal under the auspices of the 
Canadian national committee for mental 
hygiene, in coliaboration with the Exten- 
sion department of the University of 
Toronto and of McGill university, Mont- 
real, in February and March, 1928. 90 p. 
Toronto, The Canadian natfonal commit- 
tee for mental hygiene, 1928. 29-17188 
Carrier, Else Haydon. The thirsty earth; a 
study in irrigation. 222 p., illus. Lon- 
don, Christophers, 1928. 29-17236 
Church, Mrs. Virginia Woodson (Frame). 
Teachers are people; being the lyrics of 
..+ With a foreword by Rupert Hughes; 
illustrated by Eulalie. 63 p., illus. N. Y., 
Santa Barbara, W. Hebberd, 1929. 
29-17189 
Cossart, Theophilus; pseud. A full and true 
account of the prodigious experiment 
brought to perfection in Boston at Father 
rke’s academy, to the glory of God, 
the propagation of truth and the sup- 
pression of venery. 19 p., illus. N. Y., 
Printed by the Marchbanks press for the 


author, 1928. 29-17202 
Doney, Carl Gregg. Half way to noon, and 
other chapel talks. 198 p. N. Y., The 


Abingdon press, 1929. ; 2939-17243 
Ducat, Eva. Another way of music. With 
six illustrations. 202 p. London, Chap- 
man and Hall, 1928. 29-17207 
Eberle, Edith. Jewels the giant dropped; a 
course on the Philippine Islands for 
junior boys and girls; the stories by ... 
the course by Grace W. McGavran. 138 
p. N. Y., Friendship press, 1929. 
29-17244 
Feuchtwanger, Lion. Two Anglo-Saxon plays: 
The Oil Islands, Warren Hastings. 241 p. 
London, M. Secker, 1929. 29-17197 
Franklin, Harold Brooks. Sound motion pic- 
tures, from the laboratory to their pres- 
entation. 401 p., illus. N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & co., 1929. __ 29-17200 
Gaum, Carl Gilbert. Report writing, by ... 
and Harold F. Graves. 319 p., illus. N. 
Y., Prentice-Hall, 1929. ? 29-17267 
Gibbons, Alice Newman, Tests in the social 
studies: a record of a testing experience 
in senior high school social studies. (Pub- 
lications of the National council for the 
social studies, no. 3.) 144 p., illus. Iowa 
City, la., Athens press, 1928. 29-17239 
Gt. Brit. Commission on closer union of 
dependencies in eastern and central Africa. 
Report of the Commission on closer union 
of the dependencies of eastern and cen- 
tral Africa. (Parliament. Papers by com- 
mand. Cmd. $234.) 354 p. London, H. 
M. Stationery off., 1929. 29-11814 
Gt. Brit. Street offences committee. Report 
of the Street offences committee. (Par- 
Hament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
49 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1928. 29-131385 
Gudrun. Gudrun, done into English by Mar- 
garet Armour; pictures and decorations 
by W. B. Macdougall, 215 p. N. Y., E 
P. Dutton & co., 1928. 
Hall, Sir Alfred Daniel. 
tulip. 224 p. London, 
1929. 
Hills, George Strough. 
unrealized capital appreciation; 


Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced in Congress 
ee 
Title 42—The Public Health 


S. 1685. Mr. Capper. To safeguard the 
life an health of children in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; District of Columbia. 


29-17273 

The book of the 
M. Hopkinson, 
29-17011 

... Dividends from 
prob- 


















medical duty, Section Base 4, New London, 
Conn, 

Pay Clerk (T.) Buliott F. Lowrie de- 
tached from further temporary duty at 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and from further duty 
at Section Base 7, Gtoucester, Mass., 
and assigned to Headquarters, effective 
upon completion of small arms target prac- 
tice at Camp Perry. 

Bosn. (T.) James W. Davis, temporary 
duty on Agassiz, Boston, Mass., from 
Jackson, Boston, Mass., made permanent 
as of Aug. 27. 

Bosn. (T.) George A. Lomas attached 
to the Carrabasset, Norfolk, Va., dismissed 
from the service. 

Bosn. (T.) James M, Gibson detached 
from duty on the Faunce, Boston, Mass., 
and assigned to the Jackson, Boston, Mass., 
effective upon relief. 

Bosn, (T.) Donald 8S. Fish detached from 
duty onthe Agassiz, Boston, Mass., and 
assigned” to the Faunce, Boston, Mass., 
effective upon relief. 

Bosn. (T.) Vernon Tobey detached from 
duty on the Frederick Lee, Boston, Mass., 
and assigned to the Agassiz, Boston, Mass., 
effective upon relief. 

Bosn. (T.) Ludwig Ehlers detached from 
duty on the Harriet Lane, Boston, Mass., 
and assigned to the Frederick Lee, Bos- 
ton, Mass., effective upon relief. 

Bosn. (T.) Wallace MacDonald detached 
from duty Squadron One, Offshore Patrol 
Force, Boston, Mass., and assigned to the 
Harriet Lane, Boston, Mass. 

Mach. John W. Hollister detached from 
duty on the Reliance, Stapleton, N. Y., and 
assigned to the Trippe, New London, Conn. 

Bosn. (T.) Stanley C..Crandall detached 
from duty at Section Base 15, Biloxi, 
Miss., and assigned to the Carrabasset, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Bosn. (L.) Frank B. Small detached from 
duty as officer in charge, Green Run Inlet 
Station, 6th District, and assigned as of- 
ficer in charge, Cobb Island Station, 6th 
District, effective when so directed by com- 
mander, 6th District. 

Chf. Bosn. Albert Nelson detached from 
duty on the Tamaroa, San Diego, Calif., 
and assigned to the Shawnee, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., as commanding officer, effec- 
tive upon the exptration of two months’ 
leave 

Chf. Bosn. Charles Lucas; temporary as- 
signment as commanding officer of the 
Tamaroa, San Diego, Calif.. from the 
Shawnee, San Francisco, Calif., made 


permanent. 
Bosn. (T) Walter K. Byers, Base 18, 
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lems suggested by investment trusts. 11 
p. New York, 1928. 29-13101, 
Hoggson, Noble Foster. Epochs in Améfi: ? 
banking. 255 p., illus. N. Y., The John 
Day co., 1929. 29-17237 
Hooker, Edward E., jr. You can’t win in 
Wall street; staggering, sensational, and 
almost unbelievable facts about Wall 
street. 117 p. N. ¥., Hooker publishing 
co., 1929. 29-17217 


Jeans, Sir James Hopwood. Eos; or, The: 
wider aspects of c6smogony. (Today and . 
tomorrow seriés.) 88 p. ~~ mw FP. 
Dutton & co., 1929, 29-17004. 


+ 
Jeans, Samuel. ... Chatles Dickens, by: 
. containing twelve full-page illustra- 
tions, tour of them in colour, (Peeps at” 
great‘ men.) 86 p. London, A. & C. 
Black, Itd., 1929. 29-17196 - 


La Rose, William E. Youth at seventy, 
by ... New ed., rev. and enl. 160 pi: 
illus. Chicago, [ll., American health sérv-" 
ice, 1928. 29-17187 .. 

Lawrence, David Herbert. Pansies; poems. 
154 p. London, M. Secker, 1929, 29-171 

Little, W. B. Handicraft in plywood. ( 
man’s homecraft series.) 115 p. illus. N., 
Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1928. 29-17284- 

Lothrop, Samuel Kirkland. Polychrome’’ 
guanaco cloaks of Patagonia, by /.°" 
(Contributions from the Museum of the, 
American Indian, Heye foundation. voli: 
vii, no. 6.) 30 p., illus. N, Y., Museum: 
of the American Indian, Heye founda- 
tion, 1929. 29-17249. 

Lyon, Wiliam Edgar, ed. “In my opinion" 
being a book of dissertations on horses 
and horsemanship. 308 p., illus. N. ¥y 
C. Scribner’s sons, 1929, 29-17012- 

Mangold, Sister Marie Cecilia. The loci de- 
scribed by the certices of singly infinite 
systems of triangles circumscribed about 
a fixed conic. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholic 
university of América, 1929.) 49 pi 
Washingion, D. C., 1929. 29-17209 

Mornet, Daniel. French thought in the 
eighteenth century, by : .. translated by 
Lawrence M. Levin. 3836 p. N. Y., Pren- 
tice-Hall, inc., 1929. 29-17193 

Mote, Don Carlos. The ox warble flies, Hypo- 
derma bovis de Geer, Hypoderma linea- 
tum de Villers. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio 
state university, 1928. Published also as’ 
Bulletin 428 of the Ohio Agricultural ex 
periment station, Wooster.) 45 p., illus. 
Columbus, The Ohio state university, 
1928, 29-17013 

Nesbit, Wilbur Dick. Sermons in song} 
poems of homely philosophy, by ... 
p, illus. N. Y., The P. F. Volland co., 
1929. 29-1719} 

Odum, Howard Washington. An introduction 
to social research, by . . . and Katharine 
Jocher. (American social science series, , 
under the editorship of H. W. Odum.) 
488 p, N. Y., H. Holt, 1929. 29-17288 

Peking union medical college. Laboratory” 
manual of the Division of bacteriology, 
Peking union medical college, prepared, 
under the direction of C. E. Lim. 154 p., 
Peking, China, P. U. M. C. press, 1929... 

29-17008 

Roberts, Richard Ellis. Reading for pleas- 
ure and other essays, 245 p. London,’ 
Methuen & co., 1928. 29-17201 

Sayrs, William Christopher. ... The writ 
ing of poetry, and selected poems. (Lyric 
thresholds, series 1.) 43 p. Indianapolis, 
Ind., Indianapolis publishing co., 1928. 

29-17192 

Stevenson, Edward F. Motion pictures if 
advertising and selling. 20 p., illus, N. 
¥., The Stirling press, 1929. 29-17214 

Stuart, Murray. Low-temperature carboni-_ 
zation (or distillation) explained. 56 .p. 
London, Mining publications, 1929. 

29-17235 

Vines, Sherard. Movements in modern Enig- 
lish poetry and prose, by .. . with’ an 
introductory note by G. S. Gordon. 362 
p. ‘London, H. Milford, Oxford university 
press; ete., etc., 1929, 29-17272 

Walker, Marvin H. The story of the Medi- 
terranean fruit fly. 89 p., illus. Tampa, 
Florida grower, 1929. 29-17009- 

Webster, Dorris. Tell your own: fortuge, 
by ... and Mary Alden Hopkins. In, 
four parts. 1. Your past; 2. Your future;. 
3. You can change your fate; 4. Let’s 
make money. 166 p. N. Y., The Century 


co., 1929. 29-17242 
Williams, Charles Walter Stansby. A myth 
of Shakespeare. 146 p. London, H. Mil- 
ford, 1928. 29-17198 


Wilt, Napier, comp. Some American humor- 
ists. (Nelson’s English series; genéral’ 
editor, E. Bernbaum.) 260 p. N. Y., T. 
Nelson and sons, 1929. 29-17190 





Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers; should be given. 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Sep- 
tember, 1929. Union of American Repub-= 
lics. Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 

(8-80967) 

Commerce and Manufactures—Price List 62, 
llth Edition. Free. (26-26874) © 

Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard—Price* 
List 63, 12th Edition. Free, 26-26207 * 

American Documented Seagoing Merchant 
Vessels of 500 Gross Tons and Over, Au-: 
gust 1, 1929. Serial No. 141, Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce,_ 
Subscription price, 75 cents per year. 

(19-26597) 

Monthly Weather Review, May, 1929-—Vol- 
ume 57, Number 5, Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Subscription 
price, $1.60 per year. (Agr. 9-990), 
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/ Yardstick of Comparative 
Wages Applied in Framing 
Provisions, He Says 





In Address. 
[Contihued from Page 8.] 
facts which no one can dispute, we shall 


hear over and over again in tireless iter- 
ation these same prophecies of disaster | 
and these same predictions of woe. It'is 
hoped that the people will withhold their | 
edement until the tariff law shall have 

n tested by time and shall have vin- 
dicated itself by succeeding months of 
success. 


Events Contradict Predictions. 


One quotation to show the character 
of these predictions and prophecies, the | 
same as have been made every time a | 
tariff bill has been enacted and the same 
as are being made now with reference 
to the pending bill, will suffice because 
of the high character and standing of 
the honorable Senator making the asser- 
tion and because he has made the same 
predictions and uttered the same proph- 
ecies every time such an _ opportunity 
has been presented. 

.On the twelfth day of May, 1922, 
speaking on the floor of the Senate on 
the subject of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill, which was then on its pas- 
sage in that body, and repeating proph- 
ecies he had uttered over and over again, 
that Senator used this language: 

“But, Mr. President, I cannot too often 
repeat—for the fact must be driven 
home—that this is a measure in the in- 
terest of the profiteer and in the inter- 
est of monopoly in this country. It ig- 
nores the rights of the people, and is 
not framed upon any principle that could 
be or is demanded by legitimate indus- 
try or even orthodox protectionists in 
this country. 

“I will make this prediction: If this 
bill shall be passed as it was written, 
it will lead the business of this country 
into a debacle from which it will take 
us a Quarter of a century to rescue it, 
and the direful consequenees of which 
to the American people cannot be meas- 
ured in words or in figures.” 


Increased Exports Is Record. 

And yet, in spite of this dismal fore- 
boding by the honorable Senator, our 
exports under the present law increased 
from $3,831,777,000 in 1922 to $5,128,- 
356,000 in 1928, or an increase of $1,- 
296,579,000 in what we sold. 

And our imports grew from $3,122,- 
747,000 in 1922 to $4,091,444,000 in 1928, 
or an increase of $968,697.000 in what 
we bought. Or.a total of $2,275,276,000 
in our international commerce; while in 
our country our laborers have piled up 
over $10,000,000,000 'in the savings banks 
of our Nation, and in the homes of the 
country there is a greater degree of com- 
fort and peace and happiness than in 
any other nation on the face of this earth 
or that has existed in even our own coun- 
try at any previous time. 

And yet, in the face of these manifest 
and evident facts, this same distinguished 
Senator and others of his party will con- 
tinue to repeat the same dismal prophe- 
cies and utter the same lachrymose pre- 
dictions until the last ‘hour before the 
passage of the present bill. 

Foreign Interference. 

Nor need the American people be 
alarmed because the representatives of 
foreign governments are seeking to in- 
terfere with the passage of this tariff 
bill. The bald fact is that every time 
the American Congress has enacted a 
protective tariff measure, from Lincoln’s 
day down to this time, foreign govern- 
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ments have interposed and have done | 


their level best as far as they could un- 
der the conditions that surrounded them 
to prevent its enactment. 

In 1922, while the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act was under consideration, the 
New York Board of Trade and Transpor- 
tation gave a luncheon to the representa- 
tives of 37 governments and speeches 
were Made against the passage of that 
bill at that time. 

“It is as much in your interest as ours 
that your government: deal fairly in this 
matter,” said Gaston Liebert, consui gen- 
eral for France. “We all hope that the 
tariff you adopt will not be an insur- 
mountable barrier to imports and thus 
also to exports. 

“All European countries are in urgent 
need of recreating riches, and the only 
way they can recreate riches is to ex- 
port to America which has all the gold 
of the world.” 

That was the cry of every European 
nation then and it is the cry of every 
European nation now. Ambassadors 
from two foreign countries at that time 
openly made speeches here against cer- 
tain features of our proposed law and 
so flagrant were these violations of in- 
ternational courtesy that attention was 
called to them on the floor of the United 
States Senate, and the result was that 
no further addresses of that kind were 
delivered. ° 
. Tremendous efforts have been made 
in many ways to drag us into the en- 
tanglements of European politics, and, 
if it cannot be done in one way, there 
are a very great many people in the 
United States, including lesperiats and 
their representatives, who intend to do 
it i another way, and, if they cannot 
succeed in dragging us immediately, as a 
national unit, into the entanglements, they 
intend to have free trade, or as near to 
it as the} can get, and to that end their 
representatives here are engaged in a 
campaign to preach that doctrine among 
our people and teach it freely to our citi- 
zens, 


Imports Were High. 

We imported into this country last 
year in excess of $4,000,000,000 of for- 
eign products, fully $2,500,000,000 of 
which could have been produced at home. 
Thijs would have taken up whatever 
slack existed in unemployment through- 
out the country, would have given addi- 
tional. impulse to manufacturing and 
mining and agriculture and transporta- 
tion and every other branch of industry, 
and would have added to the general 
prosperity, thrift and happiness of the 
American people. 

Why should we g0 abroad to buy these 
things when our °Wn country can pro- 
duce them at home? Why should we 


é 
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| not utilize our own capital and employ 


| 
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Taxation 
Summary of tax refunds, 
abatements granted by Bureau of 
ternal Revenue in five cases. 


credits, and: 
In- 





oe a 


Summary 












Great Britain leads foreign countries 
in amount expended for road purposes, 
according to Department of Commerce. 

Page: 1, Col. 2 


Railroads 
Grand Trunk Western Railway au- 


Page 7, Col. 5| thorized to move tracks in South Bend, 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds 
“taxable period” in which initial pay- 
ments on installment sales as defined in 
act of 1928 may be received means 
“taxable year” defined in same act. 





Page 4, Col. 3 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Page 4 


General Counsel of Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue rules that for income-tax 
purposes salaries to members of part- 
nership cannot be deducted from part- 
nership income. (G.C. M. 6582.) 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Payment of third quarterly install- 
‘ment of taxes on Sept. 16, as maturity 
date occurs on Sunday, is authorized by 
Board of Internal Revenue. 

Page 10, Col. 4 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 4- 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Comptroller General upholds use of 


appropriation for stamp-vending ma- 
chines in post offices. Page 7, Col. 1 


Overnight air mail service between 
St. Louis and Omaha to start Oct. 1. 
; Page 1, Col. 4 


Department of Commerce announces 
that air mail. service has been estab- 
| lished for South African_ towns. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Post Office Department tests device 
to deliver and pick up mail while 
plane is in motion. Page 2, Col. 1 


Interdepartmental Committee on 
Ocean Mail Contracts recommends re- 
jection of all bids to carry ocean mails 
until laws on awards are clarified. 

Page‘1, Col. 7 


Publishing 


Senator Watson, of Indiana,, intro- 
duces resolution to restore privilege of 
floor to members of press. 

Page 2, Col. 3 


Radio 

| Radio Commission is asked for per- 
mit to build 26 radio broadcasting sta- 
| tions for service to newspapers. 
Page 10, Col. 6 


| Applications received by Radio €om- 
| mission, Page 9 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
| submits report indicating increased 


merce Commission. 
Distribution 
Aviation 


fabric-covered models. 
Exporting and Importing 


' Columbia to United States. 


year. Page 5, Col. 


Highways 





our own labor and add to the general 
thrift of our own people? The minority 
believes in buying wherever we can buy | 
the cheapest, no matter where they g0 
to buy it, but the majority party believes | 
in producing at home everything that 
our natural resources and our capital and 
our inventive genius enable us to pro- 
duce, for we believe that, where all pro- 
ducers of the country are fully employed 
at high wages and good salaries, con- 
sumers will be able to take care of 
themselves. 

It is stated by some of our opponents 
who have no intention whatever of fol- 
lowing the advice of President Hoover, 
that we are not pursuing the course 
outlined by him in regard to the re- 
vision of the tariff. 


Farm Schedule Revised. 

The President has stated many times 
that he was anxious to see the agri- 
cultural schedule revised and we have 
gone fully and faithfully into that. We| 
raised the rates on a very great num- 
ber of the items included in this sched- 
ule, lowered them on but a few and 
permitted 210 of them to remain un- 
changed. b 

On industrial rates, the President said 
that he would like to see attention given 
to the products of those institutions that 
were “lagging behind’ in the United 
States, in other words, those that 


{ Michigan Bell Telephone Company | 


authorized to acquire Walled Lake | 
| Home Telephone Company. 
Page 7, Col. 4 


earnings in July to Interstate Com- | 


Page 7, Col. 6 | 


All-metal airship delivered to Navy | tained. 
said ts possess many advantages over | 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Department of Commerce reports 
|. gain in lumber exported from British 


| Page 5, Col. 7 
United States rere ona a | verses decision of examiner and allo 

i i st over or last | i r allows 

gained in August se 5 | claims for second method to obtain ti- 

| tanium hydroxide on ground that claim 


Total of 78,523 miles of Federal-aid | 
road construction completed July 31, 
Department of Agriculture announces. 

Page 1, Col. 5 








needed protection. Now, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee heard everybody who 
wanted to be heard. * * * Every 
person Who came made his own state- 
ment as to the necessities of his case and 
then, when the majority members of the 
Committee came together to formulate 
the measure, we had not only those state- 
ments but the testimony of the experts 
from the Tariff Commission and the 
Treasury Department who were familiar 
with the question at issue at the time. 
The Tariff Commission was not ef- 
fectively organized in 1922 put is so 
today. It has meny experts that have 
traveled in foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining costs of production 
and competitive conditions and it is 
doubtful whether or not a fimer body of 
experts can be found anywhere in the 
land. They are thoroughly familiar with 
the entire subject of the costs of pro- 


duction in competitive countries and with! that the measure will in practically every date fixed for its Payment, the 


Ind., and to use union station. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co., 


Rochester & Pittsburgh R. R., favors 
acquisition of control of Buffalo, Roch- 
aster & Pittsburgh by Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. in brief filed with Interstate 


Commerce Commission as intervenor. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Calendar of hearings in railway rate 
cases announced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Page 6 


Rate decisions announced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 


Interstate Commerce Commission. an- 
|/mounces agreement with railroads for 
expedition of movement of cattle to 
markets. Page 1, Col. 1 


Revision of rates on iron and steel 
in eastern territory suspended by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 4 





Shipping 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Coast Guard. Page 9 


Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce, issues a list of American 
documented seagoing merchant Ships of 
500 gross tons and over. Page 9, Col. 7 


Senator Hawes asks delay in work on 
flood control projects. Page 1, Col. 5 


Funds are allotted by Department of 
War for improvement of five water- 
ways. Page 7, Col. 1 


Executive — 
Management 


Business Conditions 


Department of Commerce reviews 
business conditions for week ended 
Sept. 7. Page 7, Col. 2 


| ditions by Department of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Cir- 
| cuit, rules that Government is not liable 
for interest payments of installments 


partly in nature of pension. 
Page 8, Col. 2 





Latest Federal 


| page 2. 


Court ecisions on 


See Accounting, Taxation. 


Patents 


Board of Appeals reverses rejection 
| of claims for automatic transmission, 
holding that duplication of old device is 
patentable if novel result is thereby at- 
(Ex parte Johnson.) 


Page 8, Col. 4 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
grants reissue patent for one of two 
methods disclosed in original patent in 
| which all claims were generic to both 
|methods. (Ex parte Joseph Blumen- 
feld.) Page 8, Col. 7 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office re- 





|of original patent was generic and in- 
cluded two methods of making titanium 
hydroxide. (Ex parte Joseph Blumen- 
feld.) Page 8, Col. 6 


Board of Patent Appeals holds that | 


other data essential to an intelligent 
fixation of tariff rates. 

After hearing the statements of those 
immediately involved and the testimony 
of the experts, we fixed the rates pro- 
vided in the bil’ and we are decidedly 
of the opinion that in nearly every in- 
stance the rate proposed measures the 
difference in conversion costs here and 
abroad, and thus fixes the duty that 
should be imposed in order to protect 
American industry. 


It is easy to rail against these duties, | 


to say that they are*“outrageous,” and 
“infamous,” and that this is a tariff of 
“monstrosities,” but the members of the 
Finance Committee spent months in the 
formulation of this bill and to that end 
brought together the most skilled ex- 
perts of the country, and that is the only 
intelligent way in which a tariff bill can 
be formulated. 

One illustration will suffice. There 
are 1,337 specific rates and basket 
clauses in the first nine schedules of the 
tariff bill in the law of 1922. They were 
increased by the Finance Committe@ to 
1,592. We increased 417 rates, decreased 
70 rates, transferred 38 to the free list 
and left 1,105 just as they are under the 
existing law. That law has brought 
remarkable prosperity to this country 
and we sought to change it only where 
its rates were no longer applicable, 
where they were either too high or too 
low and we changed them in accordance 
with the testimony adduced before the 
Committee. 


Statements Oppose Bill. 


_ Statements were issued about the 
iniquities of the tariff bill while the 


largest shipper of coal over Buffalo, | 


Weekly survey of world business con- | 


on war insurance, since policies are | 


See Special Index and: Digest of | 
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application of abrasive to specific abra- 
sive purpose involves no invention and 
rejects. claims for use of “Arkansas 
stone” for grinding diamonds. (Ex 
| parte Bowman.) Page 8, Col. 1 


Tariff 
Customs Court overrules protest for 
| classification of “skittles” as equipment 
used in game or sport and upholds duty 
assessment of 70 per cent ad valorem 


under classification of toys. é 
Page 4, Col.'7 


Senator Watson, in radio address, de- 
| clares tariff bill was framed with wun | 
| pose to give security to high wages of 
American workmen. Page 3, Col. 1 


Sena‘\* Brookhart advocates export 
debentures on agricultural products as 
auxiliary to tariff revision. 

| Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Trade Conditions 


Department of Commerce reports 
cohditions better in German industry 
}as result of decrease in imports. 

Page 7, Col. 6 
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Finance 


Banks and Banking 


Gold imports exceeded exports, and 
security issues increased in August, 
Federal, Reserve*Bank of New York 
reports. Page 7, Col. 7 


Corporation Finance 
See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 


Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 
counting Office. Page 9 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7 


War Department is authorized to sell 
bonds in sum of $1,500,000 for account 
of Philippine Islands. Page 6, Col. 4 


Treasury Department announces al- 
lotment of $549,707,500 of Treasury 
certificates among subscribers in 12 
Federal reserve districts. Page 7, Col. 6 


International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates on the New | 
| York market. Page 7 


| State Finance 
| Summary of receipts and expendi- | 


| 





jtures of Vermont for 1928 shows in- | 
| crease in expenses as result of flood | 





damage. Page 7, Col. 4 
‘Production 

Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Review of cold-storage stocks of 
|foods as of Sept. 1 issued by Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture. Page 5, Col. 4) 


Department of Agriculture plans in- | 
|quiry into fertilizer value of manga- 
|nese, if funds are made available by 
Congress. Page 1, Col. 3 


Refrigerants—an article by Hugh G. 
Boutell, chief, information section, Bu- 
reau of Standards. Page 9 


Representatives of farm colleges sur- 
vey information facilities of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with view to im- 
provement of method of distributing 
farm news. Page 2, Col. 1 

Pure Food and Drug Administration 
announces campaign against misleading 
labels on chewing gum. Page 8, Col. 6 
Wheat production in 27 foreign coun- 
tries forecast at 1,809,496,000 bushels, 
compared to 1,792,657,000 bushels in 
| same countries in 1928, Department of 
| Agriculture states. Page 5, Col. 1 


| Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


Department of Commerce announces 
that Egyptian group has organized 
chain system to market drugs. 

Page 5, Col. 3 | 








one of its aspects be the best that can 
be enacted in the interest alike of the 
producer and the consumer. And*with 
that we shall be content. : 

The unprecedented prosperity of this 
country has been brought about by suc- 
cessive tariff laws and the one now in 
preparation will, if given an opportunity 
by speedy enactment, add to the well- 
being of all classes of our citizenship and 
to the happiness of all ranks of our peo- 
ple. Our labor is now the best. paid, 
the best fed, the best ‘housed and the 
best educated in the world, capital finds 
a ready return in innumerable invest- 
ments, the average home is blessed with 
a greater number of comforts than can 
be found in homes elsewhere on earth 
and the whole of our American eiviliza- 
tion is on a higher plane of existence 
than has hitherto been possible among 
men, and all largely because of the con- 
tinued maintenance of the protective 
tariff system which keeps us not. only 
aloof from, but above, all the other na- 
tions of the earth. Let us cling to this 
system for its maintenance means pros- 
perity and its abandonment means de- 
spair. 


September 16 Is Date Set 
For Quarterly Tax Payment 








Taxpayers were given an additional 
day this month in which to make third 
quarterly installment of their income 
nounced Sept. 13 by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

The ruling explained that Sept, 15, the 
date of maturity occurs on Sunday. Pay- 
ments made on Monday, Sept. 16, there- 





Committee was yet working on it by 
men who could have no adequate concep- 
tion of the rates we were putting in the 
tariff bill. Others proclaimed viciously 
against the House bill, knowing full well 
when they did that the House bill would 
not be enacted into law but that it would 
be greatly altered by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, 

These are some of the instances of the 
unfair atacks made upon the measure 
by its opponents,. but, after the Senate 
shall have acted upon these rates, it is 
perfectly safe to assume that the bill 
passed will very largely carry out the 
ideas expressed by the President and 


fore, it was decided, will be treated as 
payments made within the statutory 
period. 

Following is the text of the announce- 
ment: 

By reason of the fact that Sept, 15 
falls on Sunday, taxpayers are given a 
day of grace in the payment of the third 
puarterly somial laa of their income 
taxes. Tax regulations provide that 
“when the due date falls on Sunday or a 
Heel Baiiday, the ane i» will be the 

ate following suc unda 
holiday.” 7S. 


_ The revenue act provides that “if any 
installment is not paid on or before the 
whole 


of News Contained in Today’s Issue 


\ 


|} eastern territory suspended by Inter- 


| partment of Commerce states. 


| tries forecast at 1,809,496,000 bushels, 
;}compared to 1,792,657,000 bushels in | 


Selling and 


|chain system to market drugs. 


Construction 
Plans approved for three bridges— 
one in Wisconsin, one in Maryland, and 
one in Florida—by Assistant Secretary 
of War, Col. Patrick J. Hurley, Depart- 
ment of War announces. Page 7, Col. 1 


War Department approves plans for 
bridges to be constructed in New Jer- 
sey and Washington. Page 6, Col. 1 

Engineering 

Plans of Dutch scientists to survey 
ocean bed in waters surrounding Neth- 
erland East Indies described by senior 
nautical engineer, Hydrographic’ Office 
of Navy. Page 1, Col. 6 


Senator Hawes asks delay in work on 
flood-control projects. Page 1, Col. 5 


Forest Products 


Department of Commerce reports 
gain in lumber exported from British 
Columbia to United States. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


Metals and Their 
Products 
Revision of rates on iron and steel in 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Mines finds low-tempera- 
ture coke dust possesses advantages 
for use in furnaces. Page 1, Col. 6 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Bureau of Mines finds low-tempera- 
tare coke dust possesses advantages 
for use in furnaces. Page 1, Col. 6 


Textiles and Their 
Products 


Total cottonseed received at mills in 
August amounted to 239,538 tons, De- 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Purchasing 
Production Statistics 


Wheat production in 27 foreign coun- 


same countries in 1928, Department of 
Agriculture states. Page 5, Col. 1 


| visit Texas in October. 





| 
Foreign Relations 


Representative. Bowman urges that 
reduction of armaments be provided for 
in any naval agreement reached as only 
security for peace, Page 2, Col. 4 


; Complete order is being restored rap- 
idly in Palestine, says Secretary of 
State. Page 3, Col. 5 


Naval officers favor limitation of ar- 
maments, but insist on fleet equal to 
mightiest and sufficient for national 
defense, says Rear Adm. Hilary P. 
Jones. Page 2, Col. 5 


Secretary Stimson says United States 
and Great Britain are in accord over 
plans for naval conference. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


General 


|_ National Park Service advised that 
Federated Malay government is con- 

templating million-acre park. 
| Page 3, Col. 6 


New national park to be opened by 
Canada jn Quebec province, according 
to Department of Commerce. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Proposal to eliminate question in cen- 
sus as to mother tongue of foreign- 
born population is protested in letter 
‘0 Bureau of the Census. Page 2, Col. 2 


Bills and resolutions introduced in 
Congress. Page 9 


Daily engagements of the President. 
- Page 3 


Large. quantities of pearl shell pro- 
duced on west coast of Australia, De- 
partment of Commerce is informed. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Congress hour by hour. Page 3 


: Bureau of Standards reports progress 
in study of street-car trucks for im- 
provement of comfort and elimination 
of waste in operation. Page 1, Col. 4 


Committee meetings of the Senate. 
Page3 
Weather Bureau, Department of Ag- 


riculture, issues the May number of the 
Monthly Weather Review. 


_ Union of Pan American Republics 
issues the September number of the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
: Page 9, Col. 7 
President Hoover abandons plan to 
Page 2, Col. 7 





Marketing 


Government Aid and. 
Control of Marketing 


Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry sets' Sept. 20 as date for hear- 
ings on nominations of members of 
Farm Board. Page 1, Col. 3 


Retailing 
Department of Commerce announces 
that Egyptian group has organized 


‘}out United States. 


_ Report on Cleveland Climic disaster 
is in heavy demand, according to War 
Department. Page 2, Col. 5 


Health 


Children’s Bureau compiles list of 
psychiatric clinics for children through- 
Page 2, Col. 5 


National Defense 


All-metal airship delivered to Navy 
said to possess many advantages over 
fabric-covered models. Page 2, Col. 7 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. Page 9 


Page 9, Col. 7. 



















































Annual Cumulative Index |. 
Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. This cumulates the 52 


| Rejection of Bids 





announces campaign against misleade; 


taken by State of California to provide 
education for children of families which 
wander from place to place in auto- | 
mobiles. 


| Congress. 


Page 5, Col. 8 


Trade Practices 
Pure Food and Drug Administration 


ing labels on chewing gum. 
Page 8, Col. 6 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 
Department of Labor discusses steps 


/ 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 


New books received at the Library of 
Page 9 


Government books and publications. | 
Page 9 | 











lector.” -The installment is due -on re- 
turns filed on the basis of the calendar 
year. 


Railroads to Move Cattle 
To Market in Quick Time 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
that livestock taken from farms to rail- 


way loading stations during morning 
hours can be marketed at Chicago the 
following day. Heretofore, livestock 
ordinarily reached Chicago the second 
day after leaving farms, and the run- 
ning schedules were such that frequently 
it was necessary to unload shipments 
once or more en route for feed, water 


and rest. 

In some instances shipments spent two 
nights and a day on the road. In other 
cases trains departed from originating 
stations so early in the morning that 
it was necessary to assemble stock at 
loading stations or place them in cars 
the preceding night. 

Conditions were also improved in and 
about the stock pens themselves at vari- 
ous points. The necessity of holding 
stock in station pens for long periods 
will now be avoided. 

It is estimated that shippers will save 
from $50 to $150 or more per car, ac- 
count less shrinkage; depending on 
whether shipments consist of hogs, cat- 
tle, calves or sheep. The expense of 
feeding in transit will also be avoided. 


Night Service by Air Mail 
Given Omaha and St. Louis 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
downward revision of these pay sched- 
ules and until this work has been com- 
pleted the Committee is planning to sus- 
pend all activity on.a program of re- 
grouping air mail routes throughout the 
country. 

The Committee has heen informed that 
St. Louis residents have signified their 
intention to make their city an impor- 
tant aviation center in the 


Bids asked on lightning protection 
for two Navy ammunition depots. 


Naval plane equipped for use as am- 
bulance put into service at naval air 
station at Hampton Roads, Va. 


Secretary Good favors employment 
of civilian lecturers at service schools. 


group of first-line destroyers to avoid 
heavy expenditures for repairs. 


War Department is authorized to sell 
bonds in sum of $1,500,000 for account 
| of Philippine Islands. 


of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 


est and are 
anxious to obtain as many outlets as 

























Page 6, Col. 6 


Page 2, Col. 1 





Page 2, Col. 3 
Navy Department to decommission | 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Territories 


Page 6, Col, 4 | 
| 


Veterans 
Chart of fundamental organization 


Page 6 


amount of the tax unpaid shall be paid| possible for air communication to vari- 
upon notice and demand from the col-! ous points in the United States. 


The same situation prevails with re- 
spect to other applications, including ap- 
plications for a new southern transconti- 
nental air mail route between Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Los Angeles, Calif., the 
proposed route between Pittsburgh and 
Norfolk, .via Washington, D. C., and 
others which the Committee has had 
under consideration for some time, it was 
said. 

The Postmaster General does not want 
further to injure the financial condition 
of the postal service by advertising for 
new routes and making new contracts 
until it has been definitely determined 
what is a fair and equitable rate of pay. 
This is to be discussed with air mail con- 
tractors during the first week of Octo- 
ber, it was stated. 


New air mail contracts may entail 
further losses to the postal service, ac- 
cording to members of the Committee, 
who are being guided by the wishes of 
Mr. Brown in their plans for regroup- 
ing the air mail lines. The plan has the 
support of President Hoover, who is re- 
sponsible for the organization of Mr. 
Glover’s Committee, it was stated. 





Press Service Seeks 
Construction Permits 





Organization Would Establish 
Stations at 26 Points. 


Twenty-six applications for permits 
to construct radio stations to furnish a 
point-to-point service for the American 


‘| to be situated, 


Weekly Indexes. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 222, 


For Ocean Mails 
Is Recommended 


Interdepartmental Commit- 

tee Advises No Awards 
Should Be Made Until 

Laws Are Clarified. ix 
[Continued from Page 1.] 

in class 6 vessels for $2.50 per mile. 


The other bid, that of the Munson Steam- 
ship Line of New York, offers to carry 





|the mails in class 6 vessels for $2 per 


mile. -The difference between. the. two 
bids for a 10-year contract period would 


| amount to approximately $1,118,715. 


“The vessels of the. Mississippi Ship- 
ping Company, which I am informed is 
owned by citizens of New Orleans, were 
purchased from the United States Ship- 
ping Board with the assurance that the 
purchaser would be awarded a mail con- 
tract under the provisions of the mer- 
chant marine act of 1928. 

Competitive Bids Required. 


“On the other hand, section 406 of the 
merchant marine act of 1928 requires 
the Postmaster General, before making 
any contract for carrying ocean mails, 
to invite competitive bids by public 
notice in the daily newspapers in the 


| cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore,. New Orleans, Charleston, 
Norfolk, Savannah, Jacksonville, Galves- 
ton, Houston, and Mobile. 

“Section 407 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928 is as follows:.... 

“Each contract for the carrying of 
ocean mails under this title shall be 
awarded to the lowest bidder who, in the 
judgment of the Postmaster General, 
possesses such qualifications as to insure 
proper preformance of the mail: service 
under the contract.’ 

“The Comptroller General has advised 
the Post Office Department that con- 
tracts for the carrying of ocean mails 


must be awarded to the lowest responsi- 
ble ‘bidder. : 


“IT need not say that the Post Office 
Department is wholly in sympathy with 
the general policy of the merchant ma- 
rine acts of 1920 and 1928; to wit, the 
policy of establishing and maintaining 


an American merchant marine. 


Congressional Mandate Sought. 


“I need not say that the Post Office 
Department in the matter of administer- 
ing the merchant marine*act, as in all 
other matters, stands ready to carry, out 
the will of Congress as enacted into law. 
It is, indispensable, however, that we 
should know precisely what the mandate 
of Congress is. 

“In view of the widely divergent con- 
structions which have been placed upon 
the various laws relating to the merchant 
marine, the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee has unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion, a copy of which is transmitted here- 
with. I am of the opinion that the 
course recommended by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee should be followed, 
and hope that Congress, by an’ appropri- 
ate amendment to the merchant marine 
act of 1928, will make it clear whether . 


‘in the award of ocean mail contracts 


under the provisions of that act prefer- 
ence is to be given to’ locally owned 
shipping lines operating vessels pur- 
chased from the United States Shipping 
Board, or whether such contracts shall be 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder, 
regardless of present or previous owner- 
ship of the vessels offered for service. 
Sincerely yous, Walter F. Brown.” 


Text of Resolution. 


The text of the resolution adopted by 
the Interdepartmental Committee is as 
follows: i 

Whereas it is claimed on behalf of 
certain shipping companies which have 
purchased vessels from the United States 
Shipping Board, that such purchase was . 
made with the assurance that such comt 
panies would be awarded mail contracts 
under the provisions of the merchant 
marine act of 1928. 


And whereas it is further claimed. on 
behalf of said shipping companies that 
certain sums of money were appropriated 
by Congress for the purpose of award- 
ing mail contracts. to such companies, 

And whereas the Postmaster General, 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 406 of the merchant marine act of 
1928, has invited competitive bids for 
carrying the mails on certain trade 
routes operated by shipping companies 
which have purchased vessels from the 
United States Shipping Board, 

And whereas in at least one case the 
company operating vessels purchased 
from the Shipping Board is not the low- 
est responsible bidder, 

And whereas section 407 of the mer- 
chant marine act of 1928 provides “Each 
contract for the carrying of ocean mails 
under this title shall be awarded to the 
lowest bidder who, in the judgment of 
the Postmaster General, possesses such 
qualifications as to insure proper per- 
formance of the mail service under the 
contract”; Sea 

Be it resolved by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee that the Postmaster 
General be advised to reject all pend- 
ing bids for mail contracts’ under the 
provisions of the merchant marine act of 
1928, and that further action under the 
provisions of said act be deferred until 
Congress shall have had an opportunity 
to clarify existing legislation with re- 
spect to the award of ocean mail con- 
tracts, 





channels for the transmission of news 
for, the American press. , ‘ 
Localities at which: the transmitters 
of the Press Wireless, Inc., are proposed 
, including in most cases 
both transoceanic and transcontinental 





press, have been filed with the Federal| services, as set forth in the applica- 


Radio Commission by Press Wireless, | tiogs, are as follows: 


Inc. Joseph Pierson, of Chicago, IIl., 
president of the corporation, filed the 
applications. 


Upper Newton Falls, Mass.; Little 
Neck, N. Yi; District of Columbia, loca- 
tion to be determined; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; New 


The Commission allocated 20 trans-| Orleans, La.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex.; 


oceanic channels to the corporation on| Miami, Fla.; Memphis, Tenn.; ‘Chicago, 
June 20, 1929. At the same time it set) IIl.; poh 
aside a band of 20 frequencies in the 

transcontinental field: with the stipula- 


tion that Press Wireless, Inc., use these Wash., and Salt Lake City, Utah, 


Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolia, 
| Minn.; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; enver, Colo.; sae 

, 
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